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ABSTRACT 

A 3-year research program at the University of 
Connecticut evaluated the effectiveness of a recently implemented 
general education curriculum on undergraduates. The research 
consisted of testing students for performance on locally developed 
test instruments created for each of six general education areas: (1) 
Science and Technology, (2) Foreign Languages, (3) Culture and Modern 
Society, (4) Philosophy and Ethical Analysis, (5) Social Science and 
Comparative Analysis, and (6) Literature and the Arts. Faculty and 
students were surveyed to determine their views. Test instruments for 
each of the six areas were developed by faculty, pilot tested one 
year and revised the next. Students were tested on the revised 
instruments during the final project year. The evidence pointed to 
modest, but clear, positive effects of the general education 
curriculum most evident in the Foreign Language and Science and 
Technology areas. Faculty reported strong and consistent support of 
virtually all goals of general education. Students, especially 
seniors, reported support for general education but showed 
dissatisfaction with lack of choice of courses within the curriculum. 
Extensive appendixes contain general education goal statements; 
sample procedures; a final testing report; project evaluation 
details; dissemination information; and summary reports used for 
dissemination. (JB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Project Title: Assessing General Education Outcomes: 

An Institution-Specific Approach 

Organization: General Education Assessment Office 

The University of Connecticut 
U-Box 13 5A 
Storrs, CT 02628 

Project Director: James H. Watt 

(203) 486-3879 - Assessment Office 
(203) 486-4078 - Academic Office 

Project Overview 

In the Fall of 1987 the University of Connecticut implemented a 
general education curriculum for undergraduates. In 1988-1989 a 
three-year research program was undertaken to assess the effect 
of the curriculum on achievement of the goals on which the gener- 
al education curriculum was established. The research proqram 
consisted of testing students for performance on locally de- 
veloped test instruments created for each of six general educa- 
tion goal areas: Science and Technology, Foreign Languaqes 
Culture and Modern Society, Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 
Social Science and Comparative Analysis, and Literature and the 
Arts. Faculty were also surveyed to determine their views on the 
general education reguirements. Students were interviewed to 
obtain their views of general education, the requirements, and 
the courses available to them. 

Test instruments for each of the six areas were developed bv 
faculty during the 1988-89 academic year and pilot tested during 
the 1989-1990 academic year. Faculty committees revised the test 
instruments based on the results of the pilot study. Students 
were tested on the revised instruments during the 1990-1991 
academic year. The basic research design and results are out- 
lined below. 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of this project is program improvement. We 
set out to measure the success of the general education curricu- 
lum in achieving goals, and to use the results to recommend 
changes in the goals for each of the six general education areas 
and suggest appropriate adjustments in course content. We also 
wished to determine student reaction to the general education 
curriculum and faculty support for the goals of general educa- 
tion. 

Background and Origins 

In March 1986 the University of Connecticut Faculty Senate estab- 
lished an Ad Hoc Committee for Evaluation of General Education 
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Curriculum to "evaluate any University-wide curriculum require- 
ments adopted [in 1985-1986]." This project is an outgrowth of 
the desire of the faculty and the academic administration to 
determine if the general education curriculum is having a benefi- 
cial effect on student learning. 

Project Description 

Method 

Fifty faculty members were selected from a pool of volunteers, 
and assigned to six different goal area committees, corresponding 
to the goal areas for the general education curriculum. The six 
committees reviewed the goals, examined the course syllabi for 
the courses within each area, reviewed existing standardized and 
commercial tests which might be applied to the area, and created 
draft instruments, which were pilot tested during the second year 
of the project. Sixteen locally-developed instruments and one 
commercially developed instrument were used in the measurement 
phase. 

1694 incoming freshmen and 601 randomly selected upper division 
students participated in the study. The upper division sample 
was representative of the University population by college and by 
major. Incoming freshman students participated as part of fresh- 
men orientation. Each freshman student completed one of the 
instruments, and each upper division student completed two of the 
instruments in a single test session. 

Faculty agreement with the goals of the general education curric- 
ulum were obtained from 316 faculty members who responded to a 
mail questionnaire. Student views on general education and the 
UConn curriculum were obtained from 44 students in a series of 
focus group interviews. Another 724 students in introductory and 
selected upper division courses were used to assess students' 
feelings self -efficacy within each of the general education 
goals. Students in this study were asked to report, using 
quantitative scales, how competent they perceived themselves to 
be on each of the general education goals. 

Analysis 

To validly test the effectiveness of the general education cur- 
riculum it was necessary to include statistical controls for 
general ability levels, maturation, and overall performance as a 
student in non-general education courses. Multiple regression 
models were constructed with SAT scorts, semester standing, and 
grade points in both general education and non-general education 
courses as predictors of performance on the assessment instru- 
ments . 



Results 



The best predictor of performance on the test forms across all 
areas was SAT verbal score. The SAT math score did not predict 
performance. The next best predictors were grade points earned 
in general education courses and grade points earned in other, 
non-general education courses. Maturity and other university 
experiences, as measured by semester standing, were found to have 
no relationship to performance. In general, upper division 
students scored significantly higher on test instruments than did 
freshmen, but much of this difference was due to attrition of 
students with lower SAT scores. The evidence pointed to modest 
but clear, positive effects of the general education curriculum! 
Curriculum effects were seen most clearly in the Foreign Language 
and Science and Technology goal areas. 

Faculty reported strong and consistent support of virtually all 
goals of general education. 

Students reported support for general education, but also showed 
some dissatisfaction with lack of choice of courses within the 
curriculum, and with particular areas of the curriculum, such as 
mathematics. Seniors generally reported more appreciation of 
general education than did lower division students. 

Students felt relatively confident in their abilities to perform 
the goals. They felt the most confidence in the Social Sciences 
area, and least confident in the Philosophy area. In some cases, 
their perceptions of self -efficacy appeared to decrease over 
time, particularly in Foreign Languages and Arts and Literature 
areas. In other cases, self-efficacy increased with time at the 
university. 



Summary and Conclusion 

The UConn general education assessment project was successful. 
The project has received high praise from academic administra- 
tion. Assessment activities have been institutionalized, and the 
activities of this project will be continued under the umbrella 
of a new University level committee. Faculty acceptance of 
assessment has increased over the duration of the project, al- 
though assessment remains a somewhat controversial topic. Stu- 
dent acceptance of assessment was surprisingly high. 

The information from this project will be used as input to facul- 
ty committees for revision of general education goals, possible 
curriculum revision, and revision of the assessment instruments. 
This project is now viewed as a first step in a continuing proc- 
ess, rather than a one-time study. 
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ASSESSING GENERAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES ; AN INSTITUTION-SPECTFTO 

APPROACH 

Project Overview 

In the Fall of 1987 the University of Connecticut implemented a 
general education curriculum for undergraduates* In March 1986, 
as a response to faculty questions about the effectiveness of the 
new curriculum, the University of Connecticut Faculty Senate 
established an Ad Hoc Committee for Evaluation of General Educa- 
tion Curriculum to "evaluate any University-wide curriculum 
requirements [previously] adopted. » Those tasks were to in- 
clude: 

— prepare a statement explicitly identifying the goals of any 
changes made in the requirements and report this to the 
Senate; 

— identify and evaluate a methodology to evaluate whether 
these goals are being met, and any other effects they may 
have, and report these findings to the Senate; 

— apply the methodology to all requirements for determining 
whether such requirements are to be modified or dropped* 

The general education curriculum was created from courses which 
were either required, or selected from a small number of alterna- 
tives, in six goal areas: Science and Technology, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Culture and Modern Society, Social Science and Compara- 
tive Analysis, Philosophy and Ethical Analysis, and Literature 
and the Arts. The Ad Hoc Committee created, and the Faculty 
Senate approved, a number of goals for each area. These goals 
are reproduced in Appendix 1. 

In 1988-1989 a three-year research program was undertaken to 
assess student advancement toward these goals. The research 
program consisted of several different research projects, which 
were designed to investigate the following general research 
questions: 

1. Does the level of performance in these general education areas 
improve with increasing time in the University? 

2. Does the number of courses taken in a general education area 
and performance in those courses predict improved performance in 
that area? 

3. Do the faculty involved in general education courses agree 
with the goal statements for that area? 

4. Do students feel that general education provides them with 
benefits? 



The immediate beneficiaries of this research are the faculty and 
the academic administration, who need this information for sever- 
al purposes. First, the extensive curriculum changes needed some 
justification which was based on research, rather than presump- 
tion. These changes were costly, as they involved shifts in 
teaching time allocations and course offerings within depart- 
ments. Skeptics of general education questioned the efficacy of 
the curriculum which was established by the Faculty Senate. 

"Academic deans and department heads can use the information to 
improve the general education curriculum. Some evidence of the 
strength or weakness of goal achievements will guide curriculum 
and resource allocations. This information may also aid in the 
creation of new courses which address particular goals, or 
changes in requirements which may achieve the same goals more 
efficiently. 

The information may also be useful in revising the goals, as we 
enter the next phase of general education assessment. Some goals 
are poorly articulated, or are too abstract to guide either 
curriculum decisions or assessment research. The problems intro- 
duced by these goals have been highlighted by the measurement 
difficulties that they have created. 

Ultimately, the consumers of general education, the students, 
will be served by this research. Improvements in the general 
education curriculum will result from this research, and this 
should improve student learning. 

This project has produced two short reports which were dissemi- 
nated to the faculty and academic administration in written form, 
and in several formal presentations (these are outlined in the 
Dissemination section) . There have also been some organization- 
al changes of note which have rosulted partially or wholly from 
this project: 

ii. Creation of the University Assessment Committee. This com- 
mittee of faculty and academic administration is charged with 
conducting assessment and preparing an annual report for the 
Connecticut Board of Governors for Higher Education. The activi- 
ties of this project in assessing general education will be 
continued by the University Assessment Committee. 

2_s_ Continued funding for general education assessment has been 
obtained from the Provost «s Office. This commitment will give 
long-term stability to the assessment effort. 

3j_ Special faculty committees within selected general education 
goal areas are being created to convert the results into curricu- 
lum recommendations. These committees will work jointly with the 
Special Assistant to the Provost for Teaching and the University 
Assessment Committee in modifying or creating courses to address 
particular goals. They will also review and revise the general 
education goals. 



Purpose 



The initial research problem at the outset of this project in- 
volved designing a study that could provide valid and reliable 
answers to a question posed at the faculty senate when the gener- 
al education curriculum was finally passed. This question was 
simple and direct: "How will we know it will work?" This ques- 
tion was posed by Barbara Wright, the original UConn project 
director, in an article with the same title ( AAHE Bulletin, PP* 
14-17, April, 1990). Dr. Wright asked how could one verify that 
a menu of nearly 130 courses spanning some 40 departments would 
indeed "ensure that all undergraduate students . . • become verbal- 
ly and quantitatively articulate; intellectually curious and 
versatile; acquire critical judgment, moral sensitivity, and 
working understanding of the processes which they can continue to 
acquire and use knowledge; develop consciousness of the diversity 
of human culture and experience, awareness of their era and 
society in the context of past eras; and an understanding of 
scientific thought, experimentation and formal hypothesis test- 
ing"?. 

We must confess that the problem has not been simplified by our 
research efforts. Rather, the difficult nature of measuring 
abstract skills and diverse knowledges has been reinforced. But 
we are now confident that we have the template for approaching 
the problem which addresses the primary difficulties. In outline 
form, the process is this: 

1. Have faculty define goals as clearly and concretely as 
possible. This has the salutary side benefit of stimulating 
faculty discussion about general education, and clarifying the 
teaching approaches of the individual faculty members involved in 
the discussion. 

2. Allow faculty to determine what constitutes evidence of 
achievement of the goals. 

3. Permit and encourage diverse measurements. The success of 
a broadly defined curriculum with abstract goals cannot be as- 
sessed with a single test instrument. 

4. Provide sufficient resources to permit valid testing. 

5. Use faculty for project direction and/or oversight. 

6. Involve academic administration in the process. 

7. Provide assurances to faculty that the process is not going 
to be used as a tool for merit raises, program elimination, rigid 
curriculum or course content prescriptions, etc. 

8. Treat general education assessment as a continuing process, 
with continual revision of the goals and testing instruments. 

A number of administrative and political issues are implicitly 
addressed in this outline. We have drawn some conclusions about 
these issues and the appropriate responses. These conclusions 
may not apply to all institutions, but we are convinced of their 
value. 



1. General Education Assessment must be seen as a faculty di- 
rected activity. At any hint of its use as an administrative 
device (such as for measuring the "value" of certain courses), 
faculty support at our institution would not only disappear, but 
it would be replaced with active opposition. The Faculty Senate 
has passed explicit resolutions expressing this position. 

2. The value of assessment to faculty is in curriculum develop- 
ment and as an aid to teaching. The results of assessment must 
be linked to these ultimate uses. 

3. Notwithstanding (1) and (2), the academic administration must 
also be involved with general education assessment. The re- 
sources and leadership for curriculum improvement must come from 
this source. Grassroots faculty activity will wither if suffi- 
cient encouragement for change is not provided by academic lead- 
ers in the administration. And not least of all, the resources 
to carry out the rather expensive activity of assessment are 
dispensed by the academic administration. 

Background and Origins 

At the outset of our assessment project, the University of Con- 
necticut was unlike the smaller institutions which have served as 
successful assessment models. Unlike these smaller campuses, 
with a clearly defined teaching mission, we are a large research- 
oriented state university with approximately 10,000 undergraduate 
and 5000 graduate students. The research orientation of a 
university this size usually creates a less than favorable envi- 
ronment for assessment, with undergraduate teaching relegated to 
a low status. There has traditionally been little monetary or 
even symbolic reward for addressing problems of student learning, 
although there are now signs that this situation is improving. 
It is evident, then, that this long, painstaking and largely 
successful undertaking required high levels of faculty involve- 
ment, enthusiasm and participation. The goal generation and test 
instrument development phases of the project were strictly facul- 
ty controlled endeavors. These tasks produced much debate about 
the specific goals for achievement required of the undergraduate 
students. The evaluation project also sparked often heated de- 
bates about whether the curriculum should be assessed at all and 
what, if anything, should be done with the results. 

Fortunately, the impetus for this research came from the faculty 
itself, as a result of the controversial adoption of a general 
education curriculum. As a university with a research orienta- 
tion, the faculty was reasonably comfortable with the decision to 
submit the curriculum to an empirical test. 

But there was virtually no institutional structure on which to 
place this project. The academic administration had no policy or 
program for assessment. Neither did the Faculty Senate. So the 
first step was the establishment of the Ad Hoc Committee for 
Assessment of General Education by the Faculty Senate. This 



committee served as the kernel for the project. 



FIPSE support was the second crucial element. This gave the 
assessment efforts an air of legitimacy that was very important. 
Persons who feared that the assessment would be used for organi- 
zational politics were reassured by the oversight and credibility 
that an external granting agency provided. The funds provided by 
FIPSE also permitted a project of sufficient scope to be mounted, 
so that the results could not be attacked as superficial. 

Finally , the support of the Provost's Office was critical. This 
support came at an early stage of the project, but it was proba- 
bly facilitated by the appearance of the FIPSE grant. The Pro- 
vost's Office supplied one of the most expensive items of this 
research: graduate student assistantships . These assistants 
provided the numerous hours of labor required to test almost 3000 
students, handle data analyses, and carry out the dozens of 
administrative tasks the project required. Significantly, a 
graduate assistant was also provided as support for the project 
director's personal research program, which freed some of his 
time to devote to the project. The understanding of the Pro- 
vost's Office that involvement in assessment only comes at a 
personal cost to a faculty member, and that some compensatory 
actions are necessary, was a significant aspect of this project. 

The Provost's support has continued. His office has provided 
student labor during the summer months when graduate assistant- 
ships are not available, office operation money, equipment, and 
other forms of administrative support. This support is continu- 
ing during the current academic year, when no FIPSE funds are 
available. The General Education Assessment Office is currently 
staffed with three graduate assistants, and has been provided 
with a budget for about $8000 in office and research expenses. 



Project Description 

The first two Research Questions concerned student learning 
outcomes. They required performance testing of students in each 
of the six general education goal areas. Research Question 3 
involved a survey of faculty views on general education goals, 
and Research Question 4 was investigated with a series of focus 
group interviews of students, to determine their views of general 
education and the UConn curriculum. 

The learning outcomes research (Research Questions 1 and 2) 
proceeded in three stages: 

Phas£ 1 f 1987-88) ; General education area subcommittees were 
recruited. Fifty faculty members were selected from a pool of 
volunteers who responded to a University-wide letter, and as- 
signed to six different goal area committees, corresponding to 
the goal areas for the general education curriculum. The commit- 
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tees represented a mix of faculty from within the goal area, an 
"outside" member or two, and a "measurement expert" familiar with 
educational or behavioral measurement. The committees partici- 
pated in a series of training programs (described in detail in 
the Year 1 interim report of this project). These programs were 
designed to familiarize the faculty with basic educational and 
behavioral measurement techniques. 

The six committees first reviewed the goals, examined the course 
syllabi for the courses within each area, reviewed existing 
standardized and commercial tests which might be applied to the 
area, and considered various types of measurement techniques. 
Test instruments for each of the six areas were developed by the 
committees and prepared for pilot testing. 

During this phase, 676 general education faculty members were 
surveyed by campus mail concerning their agreement with the 
general education goals. 

Phase 2 (1988-1989) ; The instruments developed in Phase l were 
pilot tested on 1148 incoming freshmen during the 1989 summer 
freshman orientation program, and on 342 advanced (junior and 
senior) students during the academic year. This was a conven- 
ience sample obtained from instructors who volunteered intact 
classes for testing. Freshmen were obtained from some of the 
summer orientation sessions. The sample was not representative 
of the general student population. This data was used to test 
the reliability of the test items, develop test grading proce- 
dures, and develop data handling procedures. 

The test instruments were revised by the goal area committees, 
based on the results of this pilot testing. The details of this 
pilot testing are contained in the Year 2 interim report to 
FIPSE. 

Student focus group interviews were conducted during this phase 
of the project. Focus group interviewing was conducted to deter- 
mine student subjective responses to general education. Forty- 
four freshmen and seniors from diverse academic departments 
participated in eight focus group discussions led by student 
moderators trained in this methodology by a Communication 
Sciences professor (Dr. Leslie Snyder) who also interpreted the 
results of the videotaped interviews. Seniors in both Liberal 
Arts (who had taken a curriculum much like the general education 
curriculum) and those in the professional schools and colleges 
(who had entered before the general education requirements took 
effect, and had not taken courses in most of the required areas) 
were recruited. Students openly discussed their impressions of 
general education and their experiences with the general educa- 
tion course requirements. 

Students' perceptions of their own abilities in the areas articu- 
lated by the goal statements were measured using six self-effica- 
cy tests developed by Dr. Steven Owen (Educational Psychology) . 



from the goal statements in each of the six areas, students were 
asked to self -assess their competence in performing each of the 
goals, using a five-point scale (5= Quite a Lot of Competence, 1= 
Very Little Competence) . 

Data were collected from 724 students recruited from several 
different large introductory level undergraduate courses and some 
upper-division courses. This was a convenience sample, so its 
representativeness cannot be assumed. However, the courses 
chosen were primarily university-wide introductory courses which 
draw students with a wide diversity of majors and interests. The 
upper-division courses were chosen from several departments. 

Ph^se 3 (1990-1991) ; This phase of the project included testing 
1694 incoming freshman during the 1990 summer freshman orienta- 
tion program. This represented a near census of all the incoming 
freshmen, and so can be considered representative of students 
entering the University. Students at each test session, held 
during an orientation period, were asked about their foreign 
language background. A guota of students were then given the 
foreign language general education instruments for languages they 
had taken in high school. All other students received one test 
randomly selected from one of the other five areas. No student 
refused to participate. 

A sample of 1,412 upper division students was drawn from the 
student records database. Of this sample, 299 students could not 
be contacted because they had left the university, or failed to 
answer their telephones after 3-5 callback attempts, or failed to 
respond to 3 or more messages left on answering machines or with 
roommates. An additional 80 were not contacted, as their academ- 
ic majors exceeded the quotas for their category. The quotas 
were based on university percentages, obtained from the Office 
for Institutional Research. There were an additional 244 stu- 
dents who had received initial contact letters, but were not 
scheduled for testing sessions when the testing program was 
completed. 

The actively recruited sample of 789 was first contacted by mail 
and then with follow-up telephone calls in a tightly controlled 
recruiting procedure (details of this procedure are contained in 
Appendix 3). Of these students, 93 (11.8%) refused to partici- 
pate and 95 (12%), were scheduled, but failed to attend their 
test session. A total of 601 (76%) of the recruited sample of 
advanced students were tested. This sample is representative of 
the university population by school and major (see Appendix 2). 
With a few exceptions, each student took two tests from different 
areas in a single testing procedure. Students were paid $15.00 
for their participation. 

Projec t Results 

The faculty committees in the different goal areas independently 
concluded that commercially available test instruments were not 
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sufficiently sensitive to the UConn general education goals and 
curriculum. The committees produced 17 test forms for use in the 
six goal areas. Only one of these forms was a commercially 
available standardized test (The Cornell Z test of critical 
thinking, specified by the Philosophy and Ethical Analysis com- 
mittee) . The initial test instruments were reviewed by local and 
off -campus experts, as described in the Year 1 interim report. 
These reviews were used by the committees to do an initial revi- 
sion of the instruments. 

During the second phase of the project, the instruments were 
pilot tested on a large number of students. This data yielded 
extensive information about individual items on each instrument. 
Statistical analyses which included the predictive validity of 
each item, the grading reliability for open-ended items, student 
responses to the test instruments, etc. were provided to the com- 
mittees. This information produced shortened test instruments in 
some cases, as poor items were dropped. It also produced substi- 
tution of items with poor discrimination ability, many revisions 
of question wordings, changes in the instructions to students, 
and extensive changes in the grading protocols for essay-type 
questions. 

The final instruments were used in the year-long Phase 3 testing. 
The detailed results of this testing are contained in Appendix 4. 
A summary of the results is presented here. 

Differences Between Freshmen and Upper Division students 

Upper division students had significantly higher high school SAT 
Verbal (503 vs. 472) and SAT Math (556 vs. 537) scores. This 
indicates selective attrition during the freshman or Sophomore 
year of students who had lower math and verbal abilities when 
they entered the University. All simple comparisons of freshmen 
and upper division student performance will include the effect of 
this attrition, unless statistical controls are used. 

Averaging across all general education areas, upper division 
students scored significantly higher than did freshmen (Overall 
mean = 53% for upper division students versus 45% for freshmen) . 
This difference includes effects of attrition of poorer students, 
growing maturity, general curriculum effects, as well as the 
effects of the general education curriculum. 

The better performance of upper division students appeared in all 
general education areas except Philosophy and Ethical Analysis, 
and a majority of the goals in each area showed significant 
improvements . 

Research Question 1 is answered in this analysis: students do 
improve with increasing time at the university. But since some 
of this improvement is apparently due to attrition, Research 
Question 2, which concerns the effect of the general education 
curriculum, becomes very important. 
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Effects of the Total General Education Curriculum 



The first step in a more detailed examination of the effects of 
the General Education curriculum is to separate the effects of 
students' initial abilities, selective attrition, maturity, and 
performance in non-General Educatxon courses from the General 
Education curriculum effects. To do this, simultaneous regres- 
sion models, which include statistical controls for each of these 
factors, were constructed (see the tables in Appendix 4). In 
these models, the effects of each of the individual factors are 
separated from the effects of the other factors, so we can see 
the independent effects of each factor, with the influence of all 
other factors removed. The dependent variable in these models 
was the standard score for the General Education Assessment 
Instrument, computed using the overall mean and standard devia- 
tion for that instrument. 

Across all general education areas, for all students (freshmen 
and upper division) the best predictor of performance (beta 
= .27) was the SAT Verbal score. The SAT Math score did not 
predict overall performance, but was a predictor in the area of 
Science and Technology, and for some particular goals in other 
areas. The large effect of verbal abilities may reflect the fact 
that many of the general education test instruments required high 
levels of verbal processing. It might also indicate that general 
verbal abilities are critical to performance of the tasks associ- 
ated with general education outcomes. 

The second best predictors were the grade points earned in all 
areas of the general education curriculum (beta = .11) and the 
grade points earned in non-general education course (beta = .11). 
This is clear evidence for the positive association of the Gener- 
al Education curriculum with performance on the assessment in- 
struments, independent of students' SAT score differences, selec- 
tive attrition, differences in general maturity, and performance 
in other parts of the curriculum. 

The relationship of non-general education courses and performance 
on the assessment instruments indicates that performance in 
courses outside the general education curriculum may potentially 
affect student performance on the assessment instruments, even 
when initial abilities, maturity, and general education curricu- 
lum effects are held constant. This may simply indicate that 
better students do better on tests (an obvious, but comforting, 
finding) or that a university education is not neatly partitioned 
into "general education" and "other education" categories. 

No effects of maturity or university experience, as indicated by 
semester standing, were detected. But this finding does indicate 
that the curriculum effects seen above are unlikely to be simple 
maturation effects. 



From this evidence, we conclude that the general education cur- 
riculum, considered as a whole, has a modest but definitely 
positive effect on student performance on the locally-developed 
instruments. This is the essential answer to Research Question 



Research Question 3 concerned faculty views on the goals of 
general education. Forty-seven percent (316) of the faculty re- 
sponded to the goal statement questionnaire. Response rates for 
each general education area were: 



Foreign Language 

Arts and Literature 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 

Social Sciences 

Culture and Modern Society 

Western Culture 

NonWestern Culture 
Science and Technology 



25 


of 


60 


42% 


42 


of 


105 


41% 


32 


of 


58 


55% 


94 


of 


221 


42% 


20 


of 


51 


39% 


25 


of 


37 


68% 


78 


of 


144 


54% 



Each goal was evaluated by faculty in the same general education 
area. The faculty responses are outlined in detail in the re- 
ports submitted with the Year 2 interim report. The responses 
showed very strong and consistent agreement on the basic goals of 
general education. With very few exceptions, respondents checked 
"Agree" or "Strongly Agree" when asked if they agreed or disa- 
greed with the general education goal. The goals were very 
noncontroversial, even though the means of implementing them and 
of assessing success in meeting them did produce some disagree- 
ment within the faculty. 

Research Question 4 was addressed with a series of focus group 
interviews. A full report on these interviews was included in 
the Year 2 interim report, in the interviews, students generally 
accepted the idea of the general education requirements. None of 
the students advocated their abolition. Students recognized that 
the goals of the general education requirements are to give them 
a broad education. Some freshmen and a few upper division stu- 
dents, though, perceived the requirements as a burden that had to 
be shouldered if they wished to graduate. More positively, many 
seniors reported that they changed their perspective over time, 
coming to value what they previously endured. 

A common student criterion for evaluating the worth of a general 
education area was its potential application to future work. 
This opinion was held, despite the acceptance of the idea that 
the general education requirement is meant to broaden students 1 
interests and knowledge. Thus, students seem conflicted between 
the desire for a liberal education and for one that is special- 
ized and directed toward vocational ends. A sort of compromise 
view was that the general education courses can help students 
decide their major, but once they have chosen a major, they 
should not be required to take additional general .education 
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courses. 



At many points in the conversations, students had a hard *ime 
separating the concept of general education from the execution of 
particular courses. when they showed resentment of taking a 
course in a category they did not value, they tended to choose 
the course with the reputation of being easiest, but then focused 
on the fact that they did not think they learned anything. 
Cheating, foreign teaching assistants with English language 
problems, and very large lecture sections, while they are at- 
tributes of particular courses, were associated with their opin- 
ion of the requirements as a whole. 

Overall, the abstract principle of general education was accept- 
ed. However, there was much discussion over the value and execu- 
tion of specific courses in each goal area, in general, skills 
courses, such as writing and languages, were appreciated. Mathe- 
matics was the exception, suffering from a common view that some 
people cannot handle mathematics, and that the courses are poorly 
taught. None of the students mentioned the general principles 
and problem solving procedures that can be learned in math 
courses. Instead, math skills beyond balancing a checkbook were 
seen as irrelevant for those in non-technical fields. 

Among the other categories, the social sciences and history 
seemed to be accepted as worthwhile by nearly everyone, in these 
categories, students wanted more choice of courses, or courses 
that were taught in a better manner. 

There was much more debate about science and literature and art. 
Both categories were labeled by some students as irrelevant, but 
both also had their advocates. Some seniors regretted not paying 
more attention during these courses, or not having taken them if 
they were not required. The seniors expressing the latter senti- 
ment seemed more intellectually curious, and to have an overall 
appreciation for a broad education, whereas the former admitted 
to being recent converts to the idea of valuing knowledge for 
knowledge's sake. 

Suggestions about the selection and execution of the courses 
included: a computer course requirement, improving the English- 
speaking abilities of foreign teaching assistants, and providing 
more sections of writing courses. Some of these suggestions have 
already been implemented or are being addressed by the faculty 
and administration. 

Finally, the change of heart expressed by many seniors suggests 
that there may be an opportunity for seniors to try to create a 
more receptive attitude toward the general education requirements 
among incoming freshmen. One way which they might achieve this 
is through peer counseling at orientation, when freshmen are 
choosing their courses. 
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Research Question 4 was also addressed in a survey which assessed 
students' feelings of competency in the areas of general educa- 
tion. Students felt relatively confident in their abilities to 
perform the goals. They felt the most confidence in the Social 
Sciences area, and least confident in the Philosophy area. In 
some cases, their perceptions of self-efficacy appeared to de- 
crease over time, particularly in Foreign Languages and Arts and 
Literature areas. (Interestingly, performance on some areas of 
the assessment instruments in these areas also appears to de- 
crease over time), in other cases, self-efficacy increased with 
time at the university. 

Two broad conclusions may be drawn from these findings. First 
students have generally positive views of their skills in the 
individual areas, in the social cognitive view, the findings 
suggest that students are likely to approach that content after 
graduation from the university, rather than avoid it in the 
future. Second, the goal statements showing the lowest self- 
efficacy scores need careful analysis to investigate several 
alternate explanations for the lower scores. For example, lower 
scores may indicate that these goal statements reflect higher 
expectations or more complex behaviors; lower scores may imply 
that the curriculum addressing those goals need adjustment; or 
respondents may not understand the meaning of those goal state- 
ments, so lower scores reflect more confusion than accurate 
self -appraisal. 



Evaluation 

A summary of the findings for the final stage of data collection 
for this project has been distributed to general education evalu- 
ation committee members, heads of departments represented in the 
general education curriculum and other relevant university per- 
sonnel. T1 e will obtain feedback from them during a series of 
individual meetings to be held in December, 1991 and February 
1992, and consequently cannot report on their evaluation of the 
project at this time. However, there are several other sources 
of project evaluation which will be summarized here. 

Academic Administration . 

As part of the dissemination of this project, a formal presenta- 
tion outlining the project and its most important results was 
made to the Dean's Council. This is a periodic meeting of the 
Provost, the Associate Provosts, Deans of all Schools and Col- 
leges within the University, and Heads of organizational units 
involved with the academic program of the University, such as 
International Affairs and Student Services. 

Verbal feedback during this presentation was very favorable to 
the project. The assessment project was praised by the Provost 
as an example of important and high quality research which could 
be obtained at low cost by enlisting the aid of committed facul- 
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ty. Members of the Dean's Council supplied many questions which 
they urged the project director to consider in future assessment 
research. The interest in the research by one of its prime 
audiences, and the presumption that such assessment research will 
continue are perhaps the best indications of the success of the 
project. 

More formal evaluation was sought of members of the Dean's Coun- 
cil. Three days after the presentation, all members were mailed 
the questionnaire reproduced in Appendix 5. As only one week has 
passed since this mailing, returns are incomplete. However, the 
results of the preliminary returns (listed in Appendix 5) are 
very positive. ' 

Probably the best evidence of a positive evaluation of the 
project from the academic administration is the decision to 
continue funding assessment for the medium-term future. The 
Provost's Office has given relatively strong assurances that 
assessment in general education (as well as expanded assessment 
efforts in other areas) will be continued for at least the next 
three years. This assurance is in the form of a tentative com- 
mitment to fund at least two graduate assistantships to assist 
the University Assessment Committee, and the miscellaneous ex- 
penses of the assessment office maintained by the committee. 

Faculty support for continuation of the General Education Assess- 
ment Project was voiced in the November, 1991 meeting of the 
Faculty senate. At the meeting, the following resolutions were 
passed: 

"The University Assessment Committee should continue to conduct 
assessment of the general education curriculum, revising instru- 
ments as necessary, and report annually to the Senate Curriculum 
and Courses Committee on such assessment." 

"The senate AdHoc Committee for Evaluation of the General Educa- 
tion Curriculum should be discharged; pending and subsequent 
issues of assessment of general education should be managed by 
the University Assessment Committee with reports to the Senate 
Curriculum and Courses Committee." 

General Education Test Instrument Evaluations . 

Evaluation of one major product of the project, the UConn General 
Education Assessment Instruments, was requested of two groups: 
faculty who are familiar with both the curriculum in one of the 
general education areas and with the instruments themselves; and 
from students who took the test instruments. Results of these 
evaluations are presented fully in Appendix 6. 

Faculty Evaluation. These evaluations are really a simple fol- 
low-up review, similar to those conducted in Phase 1 by outside 
reviewers. However, this review was conducted by faculty members 
and graduate teaching assistants who were more familiar with the 
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UConn curriculum, and who were familiar enough with the assess- 
ment instruments to make very perceptive judgments. 

Faculty reviewers were moderately positive in their evaluation of 
the instruments, but they commented on a number of deficiencies. 
Overall, enthusiasm by the reviewers for the success of the 
instruments in tapping the essence of student performance in the 
goal areas could only be characterized as lukewarm. The review- 
ers clearly felt that the instruments need some revision. The 
project staff concurs with that judgment. 

Student Evaluation . Students were asked for comments about the 
test that they had taken at the completion of their test ses- 
sions . These comments were content analyzed to determine if 
there were consistent problems with any of the test instruments. 
The tabulation of student comments is in Appendix 6. 

There were some consistencies in student comments, but the per- 
centage of students who made identical comments was small. 
Interestingly, some of the test forms produced comments which 
were positive. For example, the most frequent comment about the 
Social Sciences instruments was that they were "interesting. 11 In 
fact, one student commented that he/she "wish(ed) the courses 
were as interesting as the test." 

Overall, the most frequent negative comment was that the tests 
were "difficult or complicated". This comment does not appear to 
point out a deficiency in instruments which were deliberately 
designed to be challenging. Considering the evaluations across 
all general education goal areas, about 10% of the students made 
positive comments, while 11% made negative comments of one sort 
or another, a remarkably good balance. 

Some test forms were reported to pose time problems for about 
one-third of the students. These problems were discussed with 
the committees which created the instruments. Generally, the 
committees concluded that the ability to read, analyze, and 
complete the test instruments within a constrained time was part 
of the demonstration of competence by the student. Since almost 
one-third of the students also reported that they had sufficient 
time to complete the instruments, we concluded that the test 
forms were of the proper length. 



Continuation and Dissemination . 

The activities of the General Education Assessment Project have 
been assimilated into the University Committee on Assessment. 
This committee has been charged by the Provost with coordinating 
a range of assessment activities conducted by different divisions 
of the University. 

The University Committee on Assessment has prepared a 5-year plan 
for institutional assessment, and filed the plan with the Con- 
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necticut Board of Governors for Higher Education. This plan 
lists General Education Assessment as one of six major areas of 
activity to be pursued over the next five years. The general 
education assessment activities outlined in that plan are based 
on the continuation of the FIPSE-funded project. The institu- 
tional assessment plan was reviewed by a panel of academic staff 
and faculty from Connecticut colleges and universities, and bv 
the Board of Governors staff. The General Education component of 
the plan was singled out for praise in this review. 

The test instruments developed during the current project will be 
the starting point for a new round of test revision. The results 
of this project will provide action information to a new general 
education subcommittee, which will review the goals of general 
education and make recommendations for revision and improvement 
in assessment test instruments and procedures. 

The continuation of this project is being funded currently by the 
Provost's Office. During this academic year, the project staff 
will be preparing and delivering presentations outlining the 
results of the project to various interested parties. Already 
during the Fall semester, presentations have been given to the 
full University Senate and to the University Dean's Council. The 
latter group is chaired by the Provost, and is made up of the 
deans of all the university colleges and schools and directors of 
the student service divisions. 

During the course of the project, two short interim reports were 
prepared. These were distributed to faculty involved in general 
education, the deans of all colleges and schools, and to other 
persons who inquired about the project. Copies of these reports 
are included in Appendix 9. 

Two University-wide presentations of the interim results were 
made m October 1989 and October 1990. All Deans, academic 
department heads, and faculty involved with project were urged to 
attend these presentations, and the attendance at both included 
many influential members of the faculty and academic management. 

There have been 48 requests from other colleges and universities 
for the summary reports and/or copies of the assessment instru- 
ments. These requests are summarized in Appendix 7. Some of 
these results were generated from presentations given by the 
UConn project staff and associated faculty members at the 1990 
and 1991 AAHE Assessment Forum conferences. These presentations 
served to distribute information about the UConn project beyond 
the boundaries of the university. 

Locally, news of the project has been carried in the UConn Ad- 
vance (the faculty and staff weekly newspaper), Ibe. Daily Campus 
(the student daily newspaper). In addition, the project has 
received requests to prepare summary articles for Assessment 
Update, the Journal of General Education , and IE Focus Newslet- 
ter. Project staff will prepare and submit these articles during 
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the next several months. 



Summary and Conclusions 



The UConn general education assessment project was successful 
The research questions were answered with data in which most 
persons can place confidence. The results described in this 
re P ort \ must sti11 . be considered preliminary, as the faculty has 
not had time to digest and discuss their implications. 

2?«2fi.S e / 0 "?*" a l™ tary e . ffects of this Project has been to 
stimulate faculty discussion of general education goals and 
curricula across disciplinary boundaries. We expect that the 
coming months will produce more of this discussion as the results 
of this study are directly addressed by university faculty. The 
faculty has not been unanimous in its support of general educa- 
tion assessment (or general education itself, for that matter) 
The wariness and skepticism about assessment and its uses has 
decreased among faculty during this project. The Faculty Senate 
has passed a resolution encouraging continuation of the project, 
with a mechanism for periodic reporting of findings to that body! 
We count this faculty acceptance of the assessment process as 
another beneficial outcome of the project. 

The project has received high praise from academic administra- 
tion Assessment activities have been institutionalized and 

SS fh. 8 ?!, fi a0 V VltlM °. f this P ro 3 ect will be continued 
under the umbrella of a new University level committee. 

The information from this project will be used as input to facul- 
ty committees for revision of general education goals, possible 
curriculum revision, and revision of the assessment instruments. 

SiL£ r °2; Wl11 SG fy e as a first ste P in a continuing process, 
rather than a one-time study. 

The view that assessment is a continuous process, and that its 
results should affect curriculum revision, teaching, and goal 
setting is now approaching the status of conventional wisdom, 
even on this research-oriented campus. However, our next chal- 
lenge is to convert this view to relevant action. We intend to 
use the general education assessment project as a foundation to 
address directly the issues of teaching and learning in general 
education. ' * 
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APPENDIX 1 



GENERAL EDUCATION GOAL AREA STATEMENTS 
Foreign Languages 

1. Know the basic grammatical structures of the target languaqe 
and use the essentials of the language's sound system in speaking 
and listening. * 

2. Acquire an active vocabulary of approximately 1,500 lexical 
units and passive recognition of approximately 3,000 more. 

3. Achieve balanced development of speaking, listening, reading 
and writing skills at the novice level ("novice" level means 
ability to communicate on simple, concrete topics and includes a 
high frequency of grammatical and semantic inaccuracies) . 

4. In the classic languages, develop reading and writing skills. 

5. Learn how the languages may be of future or recreational use. 

6. Understand the relationship between language and culture. 

7. Acquire an inclusive perspective on the target culture, one 
life ranges fr ° m artistic accomplishments to details of everyday 

8. Understand the concept of ethnocentrism and be able to identify 
its impact on the student's views and behavior. 

9. Appreciate the contributions of women to the target culture. 

10. Appreciate the contributions of minority or marginal popula- 
tions to the target culture. 

11. Understand the value system and characteristic sociopolitical 
institutions of the target culture which may be based, for exam- 
ple, on race, class, gender, ethnic origin or religion. 

12. Understand the interaction between the foreign culture and the 
student's own in such areas as literature, art, music, philoso- 
phy, history and the sciences. 

13. Demonstrate awareness of the intellectual training provided by 
the learning of a foreign language above and beyond the lan- 
guage's practical usefulness. 
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Literature and the Arts 



1. Demonstrate visual and aural concentration as well as ability 
to assimilate information through a variety of artistic media. 

2. Demonstrate capacity for critical thinking and analysis in 
the visual arts (i.e., explore interdependence of content and 
configuration) as well as in literature, drama, and music (i.e. 
explore the interrelationship of content, form and style) . 

3 : Demonstrate mastery of a restricted and coherent body of mate- 
rial, as well as an awareness of broader applications of the 
methodology. 

4. Recognize social, religious, cultural, economic and other 
values expressed in literature and art. 

5. Understand the relationship between an accepted canon and 
anti-canonical values both in art and society. 

6. Understand how literary and artistic criticism have changed 
over time, and how these changes have been related to social, 
political, philosophical and other changes. 

7. Demonstrate a conceptual basis in literature and the arts that 
provides entry into the discipline. 

8. Demonstrate the rudiments of a specialized vocabulary that will 
enable the student to move from description to analysis and to 
articulate critical judgments. 

9. Be familiar with representative works by women authors and 
artists. 

10. Be familiar with representative works by Black, Hispanic, 
Asian and other racial/ethnic authors and artists. 

11. Be familiar with a variety of non-western as well as western 

art forms. 

12. Demonstrate sensitivity to the differing expressive potential 
of forms and words as vehicles for communication. 

13. View literature and the arts as integral to all human life and 
society, and not merely as the special interest of artists of an 
elite few. 



Culture and Modern Society 

1. Understand the nature of civilization and its development, in 
particular the place of the arts, music and literature, engineer- 
ing and other applied sciences, and agriculture, commerce and 
other means of subsistence within the general framework of civi- 
lization. 

2. Identify the key social institutions of a culture, and describe 
how they fit within the framework of the total sociocultural 
system. Key social institutions are: economics and social class; 
friendship; marriage, family and kinship; governance and social 
control; religion, world view and aesthetics. 

3. Have an inclusive perspective on the cultures and societies 
studied, recognizing not only accomplishments of elites but the 
skills and contributions of all classes and social groups. 

4. Identify aspects of contemporary American civilization whose 
origins are traceable to the civilizations of the Ancient world, 
the Middle Ages, and Modern Europe and those drawn from other- 
civilizations (Native American, African, Asian etc.) 

5. Develop an appreciation of cultures other than one's own and 
recognize the impact of ethnocentrism. 

6. Understand the contributions of all classes, gender, racial, 
ethnic, and social groups to the change and persistence of social 
and cultural norms over time. 

7. Describe the contributions of all classes, gender, racial, 
ethnic, and social groups to the historical development of the 
arts, sciences, and/or the professions. 

8. Understand the dynamics of the relationship between a culture 
and its physical environment. 

9. Identify and compare specific institutions and aspects of 
Euro-americin civilization that are historically distinctive and 
some that are held in common with other civilizations. 

10. Identify the historical origins of the conditions which pre- 
vail among non Euro-american civilizations and among non-dominant 
groups within contemporary civilization. 

11. Compare specific characteristics (e.g., professions, insti- 
tutions) of Euro-american societies with those same characteris- 
tics in other societies. 

12. Understand that similarities among cultures can make solutions 
to some pressing human problems possible and illustrate how 
differences between cultures may make universal solutions to some 
human problems impossible. 



Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 

1. Know the significant ideas and debates in philosophy throuah an 
analysis of the works of important philosophers. 

evaluated Stand h ° W arguments are constructed and how they may be 

3. Be familiar with the role of analysis in the formulation 
clarification, and acceptance or rejection of a thesis. 

4. Express and defend theses relevant to philosophical issues. 

5. Analyze fundamental ethical concepts such as "qood" "riahi-" 
"duty", "moral responsibility", and "blame". ' ' 

6. Identify ethical dimensions of human choice, in contrast to 
practical, technological, legal, empirical and other dimensions. 

7. Analyze fundamental epistemological concepts such as "knowl- 
edge" , "evidence" , "defensibility", "introduction", and 
"verification". 

8. Have a grasp of logic, deduction, validity, proof, and falla- 

9. Examine in detail one or more contemporary issues concerninq 
justice, gender, self, language, human relations, discrimination; 
liefs° eS/ reallty ' Professional obligations, and religious be- 

10. Learn the role general philosophical principles play in the 
examination of contemporary issues. 

11 * . Ha Y e a 9 ras P of the various ways in which logic, ethical 
predictive, explanatory, and other kinds of propositions can be 
supported. 
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Social Science and Comparative Analysis 

«; a *-???? r 2 tan< ? hoW relatio *ship S (economic, political, social, 
spatial) develop, persist, and change between individuals and 
groups or between societies. 15 ana 

?;^?i f 5? rentiate P atterns and structures of social systems and 
institutions. 

3. Identify the impact of various social institutions and prac- 
tices groups in society; e.g., women, minorities, the poor. 

4. Have a basic understanding of how to think analytically, and 
recognize abstract patterns. ana 

5. Have a basic understanding of how to recognize propositions of 
a theory which are empirically verifiable. "ions or 

6. Have a basic understanding of how to identify the criteria for 
empirically testing hypotheses derived from social science theo- 
ries . 

7. Understand the limits of general izability for specific find- 

Unde . r s_ tand how individuals are socialized as members of groups 
cultures 1 . ' 1,e *' families ' ^formal groups, organizations, 

9. Understand the ways in which individuals, both alone and col- 
lectively, change the groups and societies in which they live. 

J™. 1 ! 6 ^ 1 ^ i and myths and stereotypes about human na- 

differences differences, male/female differences, racial 

1 i* . E fc valuat u e Western social science theories and perspectives 
about human behavior through comparative analysis. 

12. Recognize how social science knowledge can assist in under- 
standing social issues (e.g. racism, poverty) and human interac- 
tion patterns (e.g. childrearing, male-female relations) . 

13. Recognize the permeating role of political and economic sys- 
tems in society. ' 
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Science and Technology 

1. Distinguish facts from interpretation. 

2. Describe the scientific method, including the criteria for 
verification and falsification of scientific ideas. 

3. Describe the limitations of the scientific method in developing 
and expanding knowledge. 

4 . Understand how imperfections in theory influence generalization 
and interpretation of scientific ideas. 

5. Describe the importance and limitations of model building in 
scientific inquiry. 

6. Comprehend and express information (including numeric and 
graphic material) related to scientific and technological aspects 
of a culture. 

7. Understand the importance of quantification and statistical 
analysis in describing events and in making generalization and 
predictions about those events. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding that science is a continuous 
process; i.e., knowledge succeeds from the past, and will be 
revised in the future. 

9. Acquire a basic knowledge of at least one scientific or engi- 
neering discipline. 

10. Distinguish concepts derived from scientific and unscientific 
means . 

11. Evaluate the opinions of technological experts in public 
forms. 

12. Mcrie scientific or engineering data with political, economic, 
ecological, social, and ethical issues to define and debate 
problem solutions. 

13. Consider the appropriateness of scientific values (e.g., 
objectivity) in making social and ethical decisions. 

14. Appreciate that science and technology involve many disci- 
plines and be conversant with information characteristics of more 
than one of these disciplines. 

15. Describe the differences and relationships between basic 
science information and its technological implications. 
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SAMPLE PROCEDURES AND COMPOSITION 

The advanced student testing was completed during the Fall 1990 
and Spring 1991 semesters. The sample was drawn in two phases. 

The first phase was the sample for the Fall upper division test- 
ing. This sample was drawn from the Fall 1990 frozen student 
•« _ contained students enrolled and in the 

register for the first week of classes. Two separate samples 
were drawn for the Fall testing. The first sample was based on a 
quota system for foreign languages. Students with a minimum of 
three years of high school or two years of university courses in 
German, French, or Spanish were randomly selected. One of the 
goals of the project to test an equal number of students in each 
of the three foreign languages, so it was necessary to oversample 
German students, since fewer students take German than either 
French or Spanish. 

A second sample was generated from students with less than three 
years of High School French, German or Spanish. This ensured a 
better representation of students who obtained all their foreign 
language background at the college level. 

The second phase of sample generation included three separate 
samples drawn from the frozen student register files at the start 
of the Spring 1991 semester. All three samples were randomly 
generated, with no language quotas. As consecutive samples were 
pulled, they were matched to the previous ones in order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of duplicating previously selected names. 

The final sample composition was adjusted by applying sample 
quotas to the results of earlier testing, so that sample percent- 
ages within colleges and majors were very similar to the univer- 
sity population. Eighty students in the sample were not ,.ched- 
uled for testing, as they represented academic majors whose quota 
had been fulfilled. As the following table shows, the sample 
makeup was very representative of the undergraduate population. 
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TABLE A4.1. 



Distribution of Students By College and Major 

Sample i UConn i 

AGRI CULTURE &NATURAL RESOURCES 

Agriculture&Natural Resources .0 .0 

Ag. Economics & Rural sociology # o [\ 

Agricultural Engineering .0 [q 

Animal Science # 3 * 9 

Landscape Architecture .0 5 

Nutritional Sciences .2 [5 

Pathobiology # 7 * 3 
Plant Science 

Agronomy # 0 .1 

Horticulture # 3 \ 2 

Renewable Natural Resources .5 ] 6 

Total Ag.&Natural Res. 2.5 3.3 



ALLIED HEALTH 

Clinical Dietetics # 0 .3 

Medical Lab Sciences 

Cytogenetics # 0 .0 

Cytotechnology .2 \ 0 

Medical Technology .2 \q 

Physical Therapy # 8 1^8 

Total Allied Health 1.2 2.4 



BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Accounting 3 # 7 4 4 

Business , General [7 * 8 

Health Systems management 1.0 7 

Finance 3#7 3 ] 4 

Real Estate & Urban Economics .0 .2 

Risk & Insurance # 2 !l 

Management & Infor Systems 1.0 \e 

Management & Organization 1.8 1*0 

Marketing 2.3 2.2 

Total business Admin 14.4 13.3 



Sample % UConn % 



EDUCATION 
Curriculum & Instruction 
Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Educational Leadership 
Educa t iona 1 Psycho 1 ogy 
Rehabilitation 
Special Education 
Sport & Leisure Studies 
Recreational Services 
Sport & Leisure Studies 

Total Education 



3.2 


1.2 


.0 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.2 


.0 


.4 


.2 


.3 


.5 


1.0 


4.3 


4.5 



ENGINEERING 

Chemical Engineering .0 

Civil Engineering 1.3 

Computer Science & Eng. 1.3 

Electrical Engineering 2.3 3^2 

Mechanical Engineering 2.3 2.6 



.6 
1.8 
1.4 



Total Engineering 7.2 



9.7 



FAMILY STUDIES 

Design & Resources Management .7 .9 

Human Development & Family Rl. 5.7 4^3 



Total Family Studies 6.4 



5.2 



FINE ARTS 
Art 

Ceramics 

Graphic Design 

Painting 

Photography 

Printmaking 

Sculpture 
sub-total 
Dramatic Arts 

Acting 

Direction 

Drama, General Program 
Puppetry 

Technical Design 
sub -total 



.0 


.0 


1.3 


1.8 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.1 


1.7 


2.4 


.3 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.1 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.5 


.6 
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Music 

Applied .0 #3 

Composition .2 # 0 

Education (FA) [7 [ x 

Music, General [3 [ x 

Music Theory # 0 [ 0 

sub-total 1^2 .5 

Total Fine Arts 3^4 3 [ 6 



GENERAL STUDIES 

Individualized Majors 1.8 .1 



LIBERAL ARTS & SCIENCES 

Anthropology # 2 .7 

Art History [5 ] 2 

Biological Sciences 4^5 3 [ 7 

Chemistry 1 # q [ 7 

Communication Sciences 3.3 4^9 

Economics 5 # 8 7*5 

English 9 ; 0 7 ; 5 

Geography # 5 # 5 

Geology/Geophysics .2 .2 

History 3^3 2 [y 

Individualized Major 1^8 1^3 
Journalism 
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STUDENT RECRUITMENT AND RECORDS-KEEPING PROCEDURES 



Students were sent an introductory letter which explained the 
project and asked for their participation. It was explained that 
participation would require approximately two hours and included 
taking two 40-minute tests developed by faculty members to test 
skills in general education areas. Students were told that their 
Participation was voluntary and that the results would not 
affect their GPA, class standing or become part of their student 
record in any form. Students were also informed that they would 
receive $15.00 for their time. y 

To encourage positive and quick responses, each student also re- 
ceived a return-addressed reservation request form which allowed 
them to select one of many sessions scheduled at different times 
of day and days of the week, and to mail it in for processing. 
For their convenience they were also informed that they could 
telephone the General Education Assessment Office to ask ques- 
tions or to enroll in a test session. 

Letters were sent in two phases. since sampling was completed 
early in the semester, not all student records had updated local 
student addresses. if this was the case, letters were sent to 
the student at his or her permanent address. Each envelope 
contained a "Dated Mate, ial - Please Forward" stamp to encourage 
parents to forward the letter to the students. This procedure 
took more time, so letters to students who had no local address 
listed were mailed first. Students with local addresses were 
sent the letters after the initial mailing to those students who 
had only permanent addresses available. 

Follow-up telephone calls to each student were conducted by staff 
members. Calling was completed at various times during the day 
and evenings to maximize the chance of catching students at home. 
Attempts were made to contact students with no local telephone 
numbers first. Parents were contacted and asked to provide us 
with the student's local telephone number. Responses were gener- 
allv P° sitive / es P ecia Hy when parents were told that students 
would be paid for their time. Very few parents either "did not 
know" or would not provide the student's local number. 

Students on campus were easily reached by telephone. Each dorm 
room has a private telephone line and most had an answering 
machine on which messages were left encouraging the students to 
participate in the project. 

Control sheets were created by the computer program which select- 
ed the random sampl.e. Each student had a control sheet (see the 
example at the end of this Appendix) to allow easy tracking of 
students in the selection and contact process. Each sheet con- 
tained the student's name, social security number, local and 



permanent addresses, telephone numbers, semester standing, aca- 
demic major and how many years of foreign language the student 
had taken at the high school level. Each sheet also contained an 
area for recording notes from students and parents, including 
change of addresses, telephone numbers or student status. A 
coding system was developed for keeping records of the outcome of 
each telephone contact attempt (e.g. busy signals, no answer, 
left message on machine, left message with roommate). This 
allowed for efficient control of all communication with each 
student and for more accurate management of the sample. When 
students were scheduled for a test session, this was noted on the 
control sheet. 

A database program was written to produce weekly progress sum- 
maries. Information from the control sheets was entered into the 
computer data base. The weekly reports summarized the number of 
students enrolled in each test session, the number who needed 
follow-up calls, the refusal rate, etc. The paper control sheets 
were filed away as a backup in case of computer failure. 

All registered students received a confirmation notice by mail 
about one week before the test date, specifying testing date, 
time and location of their test session. In some cases, reserva- 
tions were made just a few days to a week prior to a scheduled 
session. In these instances, students were telephoned on the day 
before the session to remind them of the session. Only 12% of 
the students failed to appear at their designated session. An 
attempt was made to encourage students from the Fall semester who 
did not appear for their scheduled test session to participate in 
Spring testing. They were sent a letter asking them to resched- 
ule for a Spring session. Some of the students responded posi- 
tively. However, many had gone off-campus or had graduated during 
the previous semester. Some did not respond at all. 

Each upper division student completed two 40 minute tests in a 
single testing session, and filled out a voucher form, for later 
payment by university check. 

Feedback from recruiting procedure 

Feedback from students was generally favorable. Few students 
responded that they were not interested. Most of the students who 
refused to participate did so because of scheduling conflicts 
with classes or part-time jobs. 

We were curious about feedback from students after our initial 
telephone contacts with roommates or answering machines. Specif- 
ically, we were concerned that important information might not be 
relayed to the student selected for the sample. One student who 
we tried to reach a few times by telephone stopped by the office 
to register for a session. After he left we found a slip of 
paper on the floor on which his roommate had left him the follow- 
ing note: "Jeff, Nancy Menelly from the UCONN General Education 
Office called. She wants to know if you want to participate in 



a Special Project (THEY PAY ) Call her ASAP". This particular 
roommate very effectively passed on the relevant information, and 
we believe that this was generally the case. 

There were some roommates who volunteered to participate instead 
of, or in addition to, the student randomly selected. We also 
received calls from other students who were not par of the 
sample but who had heard about it and who expressed an interest 
in participating. We explained to them that only students ran- 
domly selected could participate and thanked them for their 
interest. 
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4) FINAL REPORT OF PHASE THREE TESTING OF GENERAL EDUCATION STUDENT 

ATTAINMENT IN GOAL AREAS 
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PHASE 3 TESTING: ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS 



S^? c WaS ° btain , ed f ° r 1694 freshmen and 601 upper division stu- 
dents. Several analyses were conducted on the data collected. 

J2j: he first set ° f analyses, the total test scores of all stu- 
dents were pooled and analyzed without regard to the individual 

d?vL?«n aS ; a 1 "? 1 ?*?* this anal ^is was 9 a comparison of upper 
division students' test scores to those of freshmen, as well as a 
regression to determine the factors associated with overall ?es? 

™«V eCOnd ff* °f ana . lvs es, each of the six general education 
areas was considered individually. A series of regressions were 
run to determine the factors associated with students' total test 
scores in each of the six areas. 

In a more targeted analysis, test scores on sets of items corre- 
sponding to particular goals were used as criteria in an examina- 

1^,1^0^ W6re aSS ° Ciated With students ' Perforce 
Sf^pp^^^i^ conducted using only the scores 

act^Yll tL?°H t6d t v hat . n ° t a11 of the goals established were 
actually tested. For instance, the Foreign Languages and Liter- 
ature and the Arts instruments did not test for students' abili- 
ties on several of the goals. The exclusion of these goals from 
the assessment tests was a decision made by faculty members who 
were involved in the composition of test instruments. In addi- 
£J£m. Sciei \ ce a nd Technology goals were categorized into four 
£2221' / f tudents Performance on items corresponding to these 
groups of goals were assessed. 



I. OVERALL TEST SCORE RESULTS 

Freshmen vs. Upper Division Scores 

^k^ 31 te ft scores of upper division students were compared 
with those of freshmen by a paired t-test, the results of which 
revealed that upper division students scored significantly high- 

er 'nn°i V . era ii' ° n the test ins truments than did freshmen (p 
< .001). The mean score for upper division students on the test 
instruments was 53 out of 100 possible points (sd = 19) and for 
freshmen was 45 out 100 (sd =18). 

This pattern of significant differences between freshmen and 

across all the goal areas, with the 
e ^H P ?f phl f°sophy and Ethical Analysis. The items associ- 
the majority of the goals in each goal area also showed 
significant differences (see Table 4.1). 



Table 4.1. 

Comparison of Freshmen and Upper Division Scores in General 

Education Goal Areas 



GEN. ED. AREA 

Science and Technology 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 

Social Science and Comparative 
Analysis 

Foreign Languages 

Culture and Modern Society 

Literature and the Arts 



Fresh- 
men 



Upper 
Div. 



% Goals 
with Im- 
prove- 
ment 



42% 


53% 


100% 


47% 


51% 1 


64% 


56% 


71% 


92% 


46% 


51% 


63% 


28% 


31% 


50% 


50% 


62% 


100% 



difference is not statistically significant. 
All other differences are significant at p < .05. 




To help explain the differences in test scores between freshmen 
and upper division students, the SAT scores of upper division 
students were compared with those of freshmen to determine 
whether students' initial abilities upon entering the university 
(which presumably either persist, or are the basis for better or 
♦*orse use of college courses) influenced scores on the test 
struments (see Table 4.2). A t-test of the difference in SAT 
verbal scores between freshmen and upper division students re- 
vealed that upper division had significantly higher SAT verbal 
scores than did freshmen (p < .001). A similar test revealed 
that upper division students also scored significantly better on 
the math portion of the SAT (p < .001). These results suggest 
that an attrition effect exists. Students who had achieved upper 
division status had scored higher on SATs than did new freshmen, 
and their overall test scores on the instruments will probably 
reflect their better verbal and Quantitative abilities. 



Table 4.2. 



Comparison of freshmen and upper division SAT verbal and math scores 



SAT Verbal score SAT Math Score 





Mean | 


Standard 1 1 
Deviation || 


Mean | 


Standard | 
Deviation | 


N 


Fresh nen | 


472 | 


110 || 


537 | 


123 | 


1645 


Upper Division | 


503 j 


82 || 


556 | 


91 | 


1068 


Significance of | 
t-test | 


P < 


.001 || 


P < 


.001 





Since the objective of this research project was to determine the 
effects of the general education curriculum on test scores, SAT 
scores, as well as other variables, were used as statistical 
controls in subsequent analyses in order to avoid confounding the 
effects of attrition with curriculum effects. This control 
essentially removes the effect of differences in initial abili- 
ties among students (as measured by the SAT's) and thus removes 
the effect of attrition of students with poorer initial abili- 
ties. 



Predictors of Total Test Score Pooled Across Areas 

To determine the factors that predicted the performance scores 
across all goal areas, total test scores for upper division and 
freshmen in all areas were regressed on the following independent 
variables: SAT verbal score, SAT math score, years of high school 
foreign language, semester standing, grade points earned in 
quantitative (Q) courses, grade points earned in writing (W) 
courses, grade points earned in general education courses 
(GenEd) , and grade points earned in other (Other) courses (see 
Table 4.2). The effects of each of these independent variables 
are described while holding constant ("controlling" or "partiall- 
mg") the effects of all other independent variables. 

As Table 4.3 shows, SAT verbal score had the strongest relation- 
ship with total test score (b = .27, p < .01). Grade points 
earned in quantitative courses was also significantly associated 
with total test score (b = . 08 , p < . 01) , as was general educa- 
tion curriculum grade points (b « .11, p < .05) and grade points 
earned in non-general education courses (b = .11, p < .05). 
These results imply that students with better verbal abilities on 
entry to the University scored more highly on the assessment 
instruments. But independent of this effect (and selective 
attrition) , as the grade points earned in general education 
courses by a student increase, so does his or her score on the 
general education instruments. 
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Table 4.3. 



Regression results: Total test scores and area test scores 



FRESHMEN AND UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS 
(N * 2864) 



Dependent 

variable 

Test scores on: 


SAT 

Verbal 


SAT 
Math 


K.S. 
F.L. 


Sem. 
St ding 


Area 

CPts 


Writ 
Gpts 


Quant. 
Gpts 


Other 
CenEd 


Other 
non-Gened 


All TESTS COMBINED 


.27** 


.02 


.01 


-.01 


NA 


.02 


.08** 


.11* 


.11* 




Foreign Languages 


.09 


-.09 


.44** 


-.18 


.18** 


.04 


.03 


.34* 


.24 


Literature and the Arts 


.32** 


-.05 


NA 


.01 


.04 


.05 


.03 


.06 


.17 


Culture and Modern Society 


.36** 


-.04 


NA 


-.06 


.08 


-.02 


.07 


.11 


-.07 


Philosophy and Ethical 
Analysis 


.34** 


.00 


NA 


-.09 


.02 


.04 


.08 


.04 


.12 


Social Science and 
Comparative Analysis 


.41** 


-.02 


NA 


.41* 


.03 


.00 


.06 


.07 


-.14 


Science and Technology 


.07 


.21** 


NA 


.01 


.14* 


-.01 


.12* 


.00 


.17 



Note: 
* p < .05 
** p < .01 

NA * the variable was not included in the analysis. 



A similar analysis was conducted on the overall test scores of 
upper division students only. This analysis looks only at stu- 
dents who have reached Junior or Senior status, and thus doubly 
controls for the effects of attrition. The results of this 
regression (see Table 4.4) reveal that grade points earned in 
general education courses was still a significant predictor of 
test score (b = .07, p < .05). That is, the more grade points 
earned in general education courses, the better upper division 
students scored overall. SAT verbal (b = .26, p < .01) and SAT 
math scores (b = .12, p < .01), high school foreign language (b 
= .06, p < .05), and grade points earned in non-general education 
courses (b = .11, p < .05) also significantly positively influ- 
enced total test scores. Even this very stringent test of the 
general education curriculum, which essentially removes differ- 
ences in initial abilities in math and language , as well as 
college Q and W course performance, and likewise sets high school 
foreign language performance equal for all students, and even 
equates the performance of all students in non-general education 
courses (essentially making all students equally good performers 
in non-general education courses) , still finds a weak, but sig- 
nificant effect of the general education curriculum. 
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Table 4.4. 



Regression results: Total test scores and area test scores 

UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS ONLY 
(N = 1170) 



Dependent 

variable 

Test scores on: 


SAT 

Verbal 


SAT 
Hath 


H.S. 
F.L. 


Sem. 
Stding 


Area 

GPts 


Writ 
Gpts 


Quant. 
Gpts 


Other 
GenEd 


Other 
non-Gened 


ALL TESTS COMBINED 


.26** 


.12** 


.06* 


-.10 


NA 


.03 


.04 


.07* 


.11* 


Foreign Languages 


.14 


-.02 


.05 


-.35* 


.24** 


.04 


-.03 


.19 


.39* 


Literature and the Arts 


.22* 


.05 


NA 


-.31* 


.08 


.06 


-.07 


.07 


.28* 


Culture *nd Modern Society 


.37** 


-.01 


NA 


.09 


.08 


.09 


-.03 


.06 


-.10 


Philosophy and Ethical 
Analysis 


.29** 


.18* 


NA 


-.10 


.01 


.04 


.06 


-.02 


.08 


Social Science and 
Comparative Analysis 


.40** 


.18* 


NA 


.02 


.05 


-.01 


-.01 


.07 


-.04 


Science and Technology 


.13 


.32** 


NA 


.01 


.15 


-.01 


.09 


-.07 


.06 



Note: 

* p < .05 
** p < .01 

NA = the variable was not included in the analysts. 
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II. INDIVIDUAL GOAL AREA RESULTS 



1. Foreign Languages 

Factors associated with overall performance 

To determine the factors associated with test scores of those 
students who took the foreign languages test, the total foreign 
language test score was regressed on SAT verbal, SAT math, years 
of high school foreign language, semester standing, grade points 
earned in quantitative courses, grade points earned in writing 
courses, grade points earned in foreign language courses, grade 
points earned in other general education courses, and grade 
points earned in all other non-general education courses. The 
results of this regression can be found in Table 4.3. 

High school foreign language experience significantly influenced 
total foreign language test score (b = .44, p < .01), as did 
grade points earned in college level foreign language courses (b 

- .18, p < .01). Grade points earned in other general education 
courses also affected total foreign language test scores (b 

- .34, p < .05). No other independent variables were signifi- 
cantly related to overall scores on this test. 

A similar regression was run using only upper division students 
foreign language test scores as the dependent variable (see Table 
4.4). Grade points earned in foreign language courses and semes- 
ter standing were both significant predictors of total foreign 
language test score (p < .01 and p < .05, respectively). 

The coefficient of the semester standing variable was negative 
and strong (b = -.33), implying that as semester standing in- 
creases, total foreign language score decreases. Complementing 
this finding, high school foreign language experience was not a 
significant predictor of upper division students' foreign lan- 
guage test scores (b = .05). These findings together imply that 
as students gain experience at the university (as semester stand- 
ing increases), they may be forgetting what they learned in high 
school (scores decrease), but that what they learn in college- 
level foreign language courses helps them on the test. Grade 
points earned in non-general education courses was also signifi- 
cantly related to test scores in this area (b = .39, p < .05) 
indicating that better students, independently of semester stand- 
ing, end of their performance in language classes, performed 
better on these instruments. * 



Factors associated with performance on individual goal items 

Next, the items corresponding to the goals of the Foreign Lan- 
guages curriculum were considered individually. Two sets of 
analyses were conducted on the individual goals; one considered 
both upper division students and freshmen; the other included 
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only upper division students. 

The analysis of all students (both freshmen and upper division) 

f i that f ° r f iVe - ° f thG 6ight g ° als a "essed, high school 
foreign language experience had a significant positive effect on 
goal scores (see Table 4.5 for regression results for individual 
foreign language goals). 

t^-T- VG l e significant predictors of performance of 
students' abilities to understand the relationship between lan- 
guage and culture (Goal 6; b = .16, p < .05) and to acquire an 
inclusive perspective on the target culture (Goal 7; b = 15 p 

< .05). Grade points in non-general education courses were sio- 

nif icant predictors of students' abilities to acquire an active 

vocabulary (Goal 2; b = .29, p < .05) and to achieve balanced 

? mG K °f speaking, listening, reading, and writing skills 
(Goal 3; b = .29, p < .05). 

When only upper division students were included in the analysis 
the independent variables explained less of the variance in 
individual goal scores. Grade points earned in foreign language 
courses were associated significantly with students' abilities to 
achieve a balanced development of speaking, listening, reading 
and writing skills (Goal 3, b = .20, p < .05); to acquire an 
inclusive perspective on the target culture (Goal 7; b = 21 p 

< .05); and the ability to understand the concept of ethnocen- 
trism, but were not significant for any other goal item. Grade 
points earned in non-general education courses were also signifi- 
cantly associated with upper division students' performance on 
items corresponding to their acquisition of active foreign lan- 
guage vocabulary and recognition of foreign words (p < .05, Goal 
2). All other independent variables failed to explain a signifi- 
cant amount of the variance in individual goal test scores 
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Table 4. 5. 



Regression results: Foreign languages Goal Items 



FRESHMEN AND UPPER DIVISION 
(N a 490) 



1. Know the basic grammatical 
structures of the target lang- 
uage and use the essentials 

of the language's sound system 
in speaking and listening. 

2. Acquire an active vocabu- 
lary of approximately 1,500 
lexical units and passive recog- 
nition of approximately 

3,000 more. 

3. Achieve balanced develop- 
ment of speaking, listening, 
reading and writing skills at 
the novice level ("novice" 
level means ability to communi- 
cate on simple, concrete topics 
and includes a high frequency 
of grammatical and semantic 
inaccuracies). 



SAT 

Verbal 
.06 



SAT 
Math 

-.11 



H.S. 
F.L. 

.37** 



Sent. 
Stding 

-.16 



F.L. 
GPtS 

.08 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.29* 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.25 



.11 



-.11 



.36* 



-.247 



.13* 



.29* 



.29* 



.07 



-.09 



.46** 



-.23 



.16** 



.36** 



.29* 



4. In the classic languages, 
develop reading writing skills. 

5. learn how the languages may be 
of future or recreational use. 



6. Understand the relationship 
between language and culture. 



.16* 



.09 



.15* 



.41 



.09 



-.05 



.18 



7. Acquire an inclusive perspec- 
tive on the target culture, one 
which ranges from artistic accomp- 
lishments to details of everyday 
life. 



.15* 



.07 



.17* 



.02 



.13* 



.25 



.06 



8. Understand the concept of eth- 
nocentrism and be able to identify 
its impact on the student's views 
and behavior. 



.11 



.01 



.07 



-.02 



.12* 



.24 



.01 



ERLC 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



43 



Other Hon- 

SAT SAT H.S. Sem. F.L. Gen.Ed, Gen.Ed. 

Verbal Math F.L. Stding GPts GPts GPts 



9. Appreciate the contributions of 
women to the target culture. 

10. Appreciate the contributions 
of minority or marginal popula- 
tions to the target culture. 

H.Understand the value system .04 -.01 .05 -.22 .08 .32* .10 

and characteristic socio-poli- 
tical institutions of the target 
culture which may be based, for 
example, on race, class, gender, 
ethnic origin or religion. 

12. Understand the interaction be- .10 -.03 .07 .00 .11* .26 -.03 
tween the foreign culture and the 

student's own in such areas 
as literature, art, music, philo- 
sophy, history and the sciences. 

13. Demonstrate awareness of the 
intellectual training provided by 
the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage above and beyond the lan- 
guage's practical usefulness. 



All values listed are standardized regression coefficients. 

<*) represents statistical significance at less than .05. 
(**) represents statistical significance at less than .01. 
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UPPER DIVISION STUOENTS ONLY 
(N x 150) 



1. Know the basic grammatical 
structures of the target lang- 
uage and use the essentials 

of the language's sound system 
in speaking and listening. 

2. Acquire an active vocabu- 
lary of approximately 1,500 
lexical units and passive recog- 
nition of approximately 

3,000 more. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.03 



SAT 
Math 

.02 



H.S. 
F.L. 

.02 



Sem. Area 

Stding GPts 



.14 



.07 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.13 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.20 



.16 



-.06 



.05 



.26 



.16 



.15 



.34* 



3. Achieve balanced develop- 
ment of speaking, listening, 
reading and writing skills at 
the novice level ("novice" 
level means ability to communi- 
cate on simple, concrete topics 
and includes a high frequency 
of grammatical and semantic 
inaccuracies). 



.14 



-.01 



.04 



-.26 



.20* 



.17 



.32 



*#.!n the classic languages, 
develop reading writing skills. 

5. Learn how the languages may be 
of future or recreational use. 



6. Understand the relationship 
between language and culture. 



.07 



.07 -.04 



.05 



.00 



-.08 



.06 



7. Acquire an inclusive perspec- 
tive on the target culture, one 
which ranges from artistic accomp- 
lishments to details of everyday 
life. 



.12 



.03 



.03 



.30 .21* 



.12 



.23 



8. Understand the concept of eth- 
nocentrism and be able to identify 
its impact on the student's views 
and behavior. 



.11 



.04 .07 



-.26 



.21* 



.14 



.18 



9. Appreciate the contributions of 
women to the target culture. 

10. Appreciate the contributions 
of minority or marginal popula- 
tions to the target culture. 
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Other Non- 

SAT SAT H - s - Sem - Area Gen.Ed. Cen.Ed. 

Verbal Math F.L. stding GPts GPts GPts 

11. Under stand the value system .00 .03 .05 -.18 .12 15 15 
and characteristic socio-poli- 
tical institutions of the target 

culture which may be based, for 
example, on race, class, gender, 
ethnic origin or religion. 

12. Under stand the interaction be- .08 -.06 . 05 -.26 . 20* .18 17 
tween the foreign culture and the 

student K s own in such areas 
as literature, art, music, philo- 
sophy, history and the sciences. 

13. Demonstrate awareness of the 
intellectual training provided by 
the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage above and beyond the lan- 
guage's practical usefulness. 
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2. Literature and the Arts 



Factors associated with overall performance 

To determine the factors associated with test scores of those 
students who took the Literature and the Arts test, total Litera- 
ture and the Arts test scores were regressed on SAT verbal, SAT 
math, semester standing, grade points earned in quantitative 
courses, grade points earned in writing courses, grade points 
earned in literature and arts courses, grade points earned in 
other general education courses, and grade points earned in all 
other non-general education courses. The results of this regres- 
sion can be found in Table 4.3. SAT verbal score was the only 
significant predictor of overall Literature and the Arts test 
score (b = .32, p < .01). Its positive beta weight implies that 
as SAT verbal scores increase, total test scores on Literature 
and the Arts instruments increase. 

When upper division students are considered alone (see Table 
4.4), SAT verbal also positively influenced Literature and the 
Arts test scores (b = .22, p < .05). Semester standing and grade 
points earned in non-general education courses also influenced 
test scores in this area. The regression coefficients suggest 
that as grade points earned in non-general education courses 
increase, test scores in Literature and the Arts increase (b 
= .28, p < .05). However, as semester standing increases, test 
scores decrease (b « -.31, p < .05). 

Like foreign languages, apparently abilities in this goal area 
are subject to some forgetting or attrition due to the passage of 
time. 

The dominance of verbal abilities in both the full sample and the 
upper division sample may be due to the nature of the test, which 
relied on essay-type responses. But it also may be due to the 
nature of the material, particularly for literature-related 
items. 

Factors associated with performance on individual goal items 

The SAT verbal score is significantly related to all of the seven 
goals for Literature and the Arts, when freshmen and upper divi- 
sion students are considered together. No other variables are 
significantly related to goal scores in this area. Likewise, SAT 
verbal scores are important indicators of assessment instrument 
scores when upper division students are considered alone (see 
Table 4.6). This variable is significant for five of the seven 
goals for this group. In addition to SAT verbal scores, grade 
points earned in non-general education courses are associated 
with students 1 abilities to demonstrate the rudiments of a spe- 
cialized vocabulary (Goal 8; b = .21, p < .01) and to demonstrate 
sensitivity to the differing expressive potential of forms and 
words as vehicles for communication (Goal 12; b = .29, p < .05). 
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Semester standing appears to affect scores on Goal 12 in a 
negative way. That is, as semester standing increases, students 
abilities to demonstrate sensitivity to the differing expressive 
potential of words decreases (b = -,33, p < .05), 
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Table 4.6 



Regression Results: Literature and the Arts Goal Items 



FRESHMEN AND UPPER DIVISION 
(N = 360) 



1 . Demonstrate visual and aural 
concentration as well as ability 
to assimilate information through 
a variety of artistic media. 

2. Demonstrate capacity for cri- 
tical thinking and analysis in 
the visual arts (i.e. explore 
interdependence of content and 
configuration) as well as in lit- 
erature, drama, and music (i.e. 
explore the interrelationship 

of content, form and style). 

3. Demonstrate mastery of a re- 
stricted and coherent body of 
material, as well as an awareness 
of broader applications of the 
methodology. 

4. Recognize social, religious, cul- 
tural, economic and other values 
expressed in literature and art. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.28** 



SAT 
Math 

-.02 



Sem. 
Stding 

.28 



Area 

GPts 

.01 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.00 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.03 



.30* 



-.03 



.18 



.00 



.03 



.09 



.24* 



-.01 



.13 



.04 



.04 



.11 



5. Understand the relationship be- 
tween an accepted canon and anti- 
canonical values both in art and 
society. 

6. Understand how literary and 
artistic criticism have changed 
over time, and how these changes 
have been related to social, poli- 
tical, philosophical and other 
changes . 

/.Demonstrate a conceptual basis 
in literature and the arts that 
provides entry into the discipline. 



.27* 



-.03 



.27 



.01 



-.01 



-.02 
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"1ST SiPi* AVAILABLE 



8. Demonstrate the rudiments of 
a specialized vocabulary that 
wilt enable the student to move 
from description to analysis and 
to articulate critical judgments. 

9. Be familiar with representative 
works by women authors and artists. 

10. 8e familiar with representative 
works by Black, Hispanic, Asian and 
other racial/ethnic authors and 
artists. 

11. Be familiar with a variety of 
non-western as well as western 
art forms. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.29** 



SAT 
Math 

-.10 



Sent, 
Stding 

.02 



Area 

GPts 

.04 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.01 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.26 



12. Demonstrate sensitivity to the 
differing expressive potential of 
forms and words as vehicles for 
communication. 



.19** 



.01 



-.10 



.07 



.12 



.18 



13. View literature and the arts as 
integral to all human life and so- 
ciety, and not merely as the spe- 
cial interest of artists of an 
elite few. 



.28** 



-.09 



.08 



.14 



.01 



.01 
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UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS ONLY 
(N = 202) 



1 . Demonstrate visual and aural 
concentration as well as ability 
to assimilate information through 
a variety of artistic media. 

2. Demonstrate capacity for cri- 
tical thinking and analysis in 
the visual arts (i.e. explore 
interdependence of content and 
configuration) as well as in lit- 
erature, drama, and music (i.e. 
explore the interrelationship 

of content, form and style). 

3. Demonstrate mastery of a re- 
stricted and coherent body of 
material, as well as an awareness 
of broader applications of the 
methodology. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.21* 



SAT 
Math 

.02 



Sem. Area 
Stding GPts 



-.02 



.05 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.00 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.03 



.25** 



.03 



.21 



.01 



-.02 



.21 



4. Recognize social, religious, cul- 
tural, economic and other values 
expressed in literature and art. 



.15 



.07 



.28 



.05 



-.01 



.24 



5. Understand the relationship be- 
tween an accepted canon and ant i - 
canonical values both in art and 
society. 

6. Understand how literary and 
artistic criticism have changed 
over time, and how these changes 
have been related to social, poli- 
tical, philosophical and other 
changes. 



/.Demonstrate a conceptual basis .19* 
in literature and the arts that 
provides entry into the discipline. 

8. Demonstrate the rudiments of .21* 
a specialized vocabulary that 
will enable the student to move 
from description to analysis and 
to articulate critical judgments. 



.02 



-.03 



.06 .04 



-.14 



.08 



.00 



.00 



.04 



.27* 



9. Be familiar with representative 
works by women authors and artists. 
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Other 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 




SAT 



SAT 
*Math 



Sent. 
Stding 



Area 



Gen. Ed 



verbal 



GPts 



GPts 



GPts 



10. Be familiar with representative 
works by Black, Hispanic, Asian and 
other racial/ethnic authors and 
artists. 

11. Be familiar with a variety of -- 
non-western as well as western 

art forms. 

12. Demonstrate sensitivity to the .06 .09 -.33* .11 .08 .29 1 
differing expressive potential of 

forms and words as vehicles for 
communication. 

13. View literature and the arts as .18* -.04 -.20 .14 -.02 .12 
integral to all human life and so- 
ciety, and not merely as the spe- 
cial interest of artists of an 

elite few. 
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3. Culture and Modern Society 



Factors associated with overall performance 

To determine the factors associated with test scores of all 
students who took the Culture and Modern Society test, total 
Culture and Modern Society test scores were regressed on SAT 
verbal, SAT math, semester standing, grade points earned in 
quantitative courses, grade points earned in writing courses, 
grade points earned in culture and modern society courses, grade 
points earned in other general education courses, and grade 
points earned in all other non-general education courses. The 
results of this regression can be found in Table 4.3. As was the 
case in the Literature and the Arts category, SAT verbal score 
was the only significant variable explaining variations in over- 
all Culture and Modern Society test scores (b = .36, p < .01). 
The coefficient provides evidence of the positive relationship 
between SAT verbal scores and test scores in this area. When 
upper division students are considered alone, the same results 
prevail (see Table 4.4). SAT verbal is the only significant 
predictor of Culture and Modern Society test scores (p < .01) and 
the relationship between these two constructs is a positive one 
(b = .37) . 

As this test form required a large amount of reading and used 
essay responses as the dominant form of measurement, general 
verbal abilities are apparently the major student performance 
being measured. Curriculum effects may be present, but if they 
are, they are too small to be seen independently of the effect of 
general verbal abilities. 

Factors influencing performance on individual goal items 

When both freshmen and upper division students are pooled togeth- 
er, SAT verbal proved to be a significant explanatory variable 
for scores on eleven of the twelve culture and Modern Society 
goals (see Table 4.7). SAT verbal does not appear to be signifi- 
cantly related to scores on items corresponding to students' 
abilities to identify aspects of contemporary American civiliza- 
tion whose origins are traceable to the civilizations of the 
Ancient world (Goal 4; b = .11). Grade points earned in Culture 
and Modern Society have a significant positive influence on 
students' perspectives on the cultures and societies studied 
(Goal 3; b = .19, p < .01), but the curriculum variable fails to 
be a significant predictor of performance on any of the remaining 
goals of this area. No other variables contribute significantly 
to explaining variance in test scores on any of the twelve goal 
items when both freshmen and upper division students are consid- 
ered together. 

Similar results are found when the goal item scores of upper 
division students are considered alone. SAT verbal score remains 
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the most influential variable affecting test scores on individual 
goal items; this variable is significant for ten of the twelve 
goals. Again, scores on items corresponding to Goal 4 appear to 
be unassociated with SAT verbal score (b » .01), as are scores on 
items measuring students' abilities to describe the contribu- 
tions of all classes, gender, racial, ethnic, and social groups 
to the historical development of the arts, science, and/or the 
professions (Goal 7; b - .11). Grade points in Culture and 
Modern Society courses are a significant predictor of scores on 
the Goal 11 item only. This goal measures students' abilities to 
compare specific characteristics of Euro-american societies with 
characteristics in other societies (b = .18, p < .05). 



Table 4.7. 



Regression Results: Culture and Modern Society Goal Items 



FRESHMEN AND UPPER DIVISION 
(N = 407) 



1 Understand the nature of civi- 
lization and its development , in 
particular the place of the arts, 
music and literature, engineering 
and other applied sciences, and 
agriculture, commerce and other 
means of subsistence within the 
general framework of civilization. 



SAT 

Verbal 

.29** 



SAT 
Math 

-.05 



Sent* 
Stding 

-.05 



Area 

GPts 

.05 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.19 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.10 



2. Identify the key social insti- 
tutions of a culture, and describe 
how they fit within the framework 
of the total sociocultural system. 
Key social institutions are: eco- 
nomics and social class; friend- 
ship; marriage, family and kinship; 
governance and social control; rel- 
igion, world view and aesthetics. 



.32* 



-.06 



-.10 



.22 



-.05 



3. Have an inclusive perspective .38* 
on the cultures and societies stu- 
died, recognizing not only accom- 
plishments of elites but the skills 
and contributions of all classes 
and social groups. 

4. Identify aspects of contemporary .11 

American civilization whose origins 

are traceable to the civilizations 

of the Ancient world, the Middle 

Ages, and Modern Europe and those 

drawn from other civilizations 

(Native American, African, Asian 

etc.) 



-.07 



-.36 



.19* 



.09 



.14 



.07 



-.24 



-.01 



.07 



.01 



5. Develop an appreciation of cul- 
tures other than own and recognize 
the impact of ethnocentrism. 



.23* 



.01 



.16 



.03 



.03 



.13 



6. Understand the contributions of 
all classes, gender racial, ethnic, 
and social groups to the change an 
persistence of social and cultural 



.34* 



-.03 



-.34 



.08 



.16 



.12 
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norms over time. 



SAT SAT Sem. Area 

Verbal Math Stding GPts 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



7. Describe the contributions of 
all classes, gender, racial, 
ethnic, and social groups to the 
historical development of the 
arts, sciences, and/or the 
professions. 



.21* 



.03 



.23 



.05 



.15 



.06 



S.Understand the dynamics of 
the relationship between a 
culture and its physical 
environment. 



.23** 



.01 



.01 



.03 



.10 



.16 



9. Identify and compare specific 
institutions and a of Euro-am- 
erican civilization that are 
historically distinctive and 
some that are held in common with 
civilizations. 



.28** 



.05 



.01 



.04 



.18 



-.07 



10. Identify the historical origins 
of the conditions which prevail 
among non Euro- ameri can civili- 
zation and among non- dominant 
groups within contemporary civi- 
lization. 



.36** 



.04 



.13 



.06 



.19 



.06 



11. Compare specific character- 
istics (e.g., professions, insti- 
tutions) of Euro- ameri can societies 
with those same characteristics 
in other societies. 



.34** 



.07 



-.07 



.18 



.02 



.08 



12. Understand that similarities 
among cultures can make solutions 
to some pressing human problems 
possible and illustrate how dif- 
ferences between cultures may 
make universal solutions to some 
human problems possible. 



.36* 



.05 



.14 



.07 



.13 



.03 
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UPPER DIVISION STUOENTS ONLY 
<N = 199) 



1 .Understand the nature of civi- 
lization and its development, in 
particular the place of the arts, 
music and literature, engineering 
and other applied sciences, and 
agriculture, commerce and other 
means of subsistence within the 
general framework of civilization. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.28** 



SAT 
Hath 

-.01 



Sera. 
Stding 

.02 



Area 

GPts 

.04 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.10 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.10 



2. Identify the key social insti- 
tutions of a culture, and describe 
how they fit within the framework 
of the total sociocultural system. 
Key social institutions are: eco- 
nomics and social class; friend- 
ship; marriage, family and kinship; 
governance and social control; rel- 
igion, world view and aesthetics. 



.29* 



.01 



-.05 



.11 



.11 



-.05 



3. Nave an inclusive perspective .35* 
on the cultures and societies stu- 
died, recognizing not only accom- 
plishments of elites but the skills 
and contributions of all classes 
and social groups. 

4. Identify aspects of contemporary .01 

American civilization whose origins 

are traceable to the civilizations 

of the Ancient world, the Middle 

Ages, and Modern Europe and those 

drawn from other civilizations 

(Native American, African, Asian 

etc.) 



.02 



.02 



.13 



.01 



.03 



.12 



'.14 .08 



.06 



.01 



5. Develop an appreciation of cul- 
tures other than own and recognize 
the impact of ethnocentrism. 



.25* 



.08 



.13 



.00 



-.03 -.15 



6. Understand the contributions of 
all classes, gender racial, ethnic, 
and social groups to the change an 
persistence of social and cultural 
norms over time. 



.34** 



.02 



*.04 .08 



.09 



.05 
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7. Describe the contributions of 
all classes, gender, racial, 
ethnic, and social groups to the 
historical development of the 
arts, sciences, and/or the 
professions. 



SAT SAT Sem. 

Verbal Hath Stding 

.11 .00 -.07 



Other Non- 
Area Gen.Ed. Gen.Ed. 
GPts GPts GPts 

.14 .12 -.05 



8. Understand the dynamics of .27** -.04 .21 .01 .03 

the relationship between a 
culture and its physical 
en vi ronment . 



©.Identify and compare specific .19* -.03 .13 -.05 .01 -.06 

institutions and a of Euro-am- 

erican civilization that are 

historically distinctive and 

some that are held in common with 

civilizations. 



10. Identify the historical origins .35** .04 .05 .06 .10 

of the conditions which prevail 
among non Euro-american civili- 
zation and among non-dominant 




groups within contemporary civi- 
lization. 



11. Compare specific character- .24** .05 -.06 .18* -.06 

istics (e.g., professions, insti- 
tutions) of Euro-american societies 
with those same characteristics 
in other societies. 



12. Understand that similarities .30** -.06 .15 . 05 . 04 

among cultures can make solutions 
to some pressing human problems 
possible and illustrate how dif- 
ferences between cultures may 
make universal solutions to some 
human problems possible. 
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4, Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 



Factors associated with overall performance 

To determine the factors associated with test scores of those 
students who took the Philosophy and Ethical Analysis test, total 
Philosophy and Ethical Analysis test scores were regressed on SAT 
verbal, SAT math, semester standing, grade points earned in 
quantitative courses, grade points earned in writing courses, 
grade points earned in philosophy and ethical analysis courses^ 
grade points earned in other general education courses, and grade 
points earned in all other non-general education courses. The 
results of this regression can be found in Table 4.3. 

Consistent with the findings in the Literature and the Arts and 
Culture and Modern Society analyses, SAT verbal again is the only 
significant predictor of total test scores on the Philosophy and 
Ethical Analysis test (p < .01) when all students (both freshmen 
and upper division) are considered. As SAT verbal scores in- 
crease, scores on this test increase substantially (b = .34). 

Once again, some of the responses to this test instrument were 
essays. But a substantial portion was multiple choice items, so 
the association between verbal abilities and performance may well 
be due to the nature of the skills being tested. 

Similar results are found in the analysis of upper division stu- 
dents only (Table 4.4). SAT verbal scores appear to be quite 
influential (b = .29, p < .01) in determining scores on the 
Philosophy and Ethical Analysis test, as do SAT math scores (b 
= .18, p < .05) . 

Factors associated with performance on individual goal items 

When goals items are considered individually (Table 4.8), the 
relationship of SAT verbal to item scores is even more obvious; 
it is significant for eight of the eleven goals. No other varia- 
bles significantly contribute to explaining variance in goal item 
test scores. Indeed, none of the variables included in the 
analysis explain a significant amount of the variance in stu- 
dents 1 abilities to identify ethical dimensions of human choice 
(Goal 6) , analyze fundamental epistomological concepts such as 
knowledge (Goal 7) , or learn the role of general philosophical 
principles in examination of contemporary issues (Goal 10) . 

When upper division scores are considered alone, SAT verbal 
remains associated with performance, but to a lesser degree than 
when freshmen and upper division students are considered togeth- 
er. The coefficient of the SAT verbal variable is significant 
for only four of the eleven goals. Therefore, it looks as though 
SAT verbal scores influence upper division students abilities to 
understand how arguments are constructed and evaluated (Goal 2), 
be familiar with the role of analysis in formulation, clarifica- 
tion, and acceptance of a thesis (Goal 3), analyze fundamental 
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ethical concepts such as good, right, duty (Goal 5), and have a 
grasp of the various ways in which logic, ethical, and other 
kinds of propositions can be supported (Goal 11) . However, SAT 
verbal and all other independent variables fail to explain a 
significant amount of the variance in test scores on other goal 
items* 



SAT math scores were significantly associated with the ability to 
be familiar with the role of analysis in the formulation, clari- 
fication, and acceptance or rejection of a thesis* No other 
variables were associated with upper division student performance 
on goals in this area* 
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Table 4.8. 



Regression ResultsrPhilosophy and Ethical Analysis Goa l Items 



FRESHMEN AMD UPPER DIVISION 
(N * 399) 



LKnow the significant ideas and 
debates in philosophy through an 
analysis of the works of impor- 
tant philosophers. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.13* 



SAT 
Math 

.01 



Sem. 
St ding 

.05 



Area 

CPts 

.06 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.09 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.01 



2. Understand how arguments are 
constructed and how they may be 
evaluated. 



.29** 



.02 



-.03 



-.03 



.03 



.07 



3. Be familiar with the rote of 
analysis in the formulation, 
clarification, and acceptance 
or rejection of a thesis. 



.24* 



.08 



-.07 



.02 



.11 



.13 



4. Express and defend theses re- 
levant to philosophical issues. 



.13* 



.04 



-.02 



.09 



.06 



.07 



5. Analyze fundamental ethical 
concepts such as "good", "right", 
"duty*, "moral responsibility", 
and "blame". 



.14* 



.02 



-.19 



.11 



.12 



.16 



6. Identify ethical dimensions of 
human choice, in contrast to prac- 
tical, technological, legal, empi- 
rical and other dimensions. 



.12 



.06 



-.29 



.12 



.22 



.10 



7. Analyze fundamental epistemo- 
logical concepts such as "know- 
ledge", "evidence", "defensibil- 
ity", "introduction", and "veri- 
fication". 



.08 



.00 



.29 



.03 



.05 



.16 



8. Have a grasp of logic, deduc- 
tion, validity, proof, and fal- 
lacies. 



.25* 



.01 



.19 



.00 



-.11 



.07 



9. Examine in detail one or more 
contemporary issues concerning 
Justice, gender, self, language, 
human relations, discrimination, 
sciences, real ity, professional 
obligations, and religious beliefs. 



.18** -.05 .17 



.03 



.11 



.03 
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Other Non- 
SAT SAT Sen. Area Gen. Ed. Gen.Ed. 
Verbal Hath Stding GPts GPts GPts 

10-learn the role general phi lo- .03 -.05 .06 .02 .19 -.08 

sophical principles play in the 
examination of contemporary 
issues. 

11. Have a grasp of the various .29** .02 -.06 -.03 .10 05 

ways in which logic, ethical, 
predictive, explanatory, and 
other kinds of propositions 
can be supported. 
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UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS ONLY 
<N * 104) 



I.Know the significant ideas and 
debates in philosophy through an 
analysis of the works of impor- 
tant phi losophers. 



SAT 
Verbal 

.15 



SAT 
Math 

.07 



Sen. Area 
Stding GPts 



.18 



-.03 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.09 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

-.19 



2. Understand how arguments are 
constructed and how they may be 
evaluated. 



.19* 



.13 



-.06 -.03 



-.02 



.04 



3. Be familiar with the role of 
analysis in the formulation, 
clarification, and acceptance 
or rejection of a thesis. 



.20* 



.18* 



.09 .06 



.04 



.11 



4. Express and defend theses re- 
levant to philosophical issues. 



.15 



.07 



.17 



-.02 



-.10 



-.16 



5. Analyze fundamental ethical 
concepts such as "good", "right", 
"duty*, "moral responsibility", 
and "blame". 



.20* 



.10 



.13 



.00 



-.10 



-.13 



6. Identify ethical dimensions of 
human choice, in contrast to prac- 
tical, technological, legal, empi- 
rical and other dimensions. 



.15 



.07 



.06 



.00 



-.05 



-.14 



7. Analyze fundamental epistemo- 
logical concepts such as "know- 
ledge", "evidence", "defensibil- 
ity", "introduction", and "veri- 
fication". 



.11 



.02 



.22 



-.06 



.07 



-.23 



8. Have a grasp of logic, deduc- 
tion, validity, proof, and fal- 
lacies. 



.16 



.11 



-.06 



.06 



-.09 



.13 



9. Examine in detail one or more 
contemporary issues concerning 
justice, gender, self, language, 
human relations, discrimination, 
sciences, reality,professional 
obligations, and religious beliefs. 



.12 



.04 



.17 



.07 



.10 



-.22 



10. Learn the role general philo- 
sophical principles play in the 
examination of contemporary 
issues. 



.05 



.10 



.02 



.02 



.01 



-.13 
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11. Have a grasp of the various 
ways in which logic, ethical, 
predictive, explanatory, and 
other kinds of propositions 
can be supported. 



SAT SAT Sem. 

Verbal Math Stding 

.23** .13 -.03 



Other Non- 
Area Gen. Ed. Gen. Ed. 
GPts GPts GPts 

-.04 .02 -.02 
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5. Social Science and Comparative Analysis 




Factors associated with overall performance 



To determine the factors associated with test scores of those 
students who took the Social Science and Comparative Analysis 
test, total Social Science and Comparative Analysis test scores 
were regressed on SAT verbal, SAT math, semester standing, grade 
points earned in quantitative courses, grade points earned in 
writing courses, grade points earned in social science and com- 
parative analysis courses, grade points earned in other general 
education courses, and grade points earned in all other non- 
general education courses. The results of this regression can be 
found in Table 4.3. SAT verbal scores again proved to have a 
strong influence on test score in Social Science and Comparative 
Analysis (b = .41, p < .01). Semester standing also explained a 
significant amount of the variation in test scores in this area 
(b = .41, p < .05). No other variables contributed significantly 
to overall Social Science and Comparative Analysis test scores 
when freshmen and upper division students were considered togeth- 
er. 



When upper divisions students are considered alone, SAT verbal 
remains an influential variable (b = .40, p < .01). However, 
semester standing no longer plays as great a role (b = .02). 
Instead, SAT math scores are significantly related to scores on 
the Social Science and Comparative Analysis test (b = .18, p 
< .05). Thus, it appears that, for upper division students, SAT 
scores are the only variables that influence their scores on the 
test in this area. 
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The test forms in this area were all multiple choice, but stu- 
dents responded to a series of articles. The effect of the 
verbal comprehension component of their abilities may have ob- 
scured smaller curriculum effects. 

Factors associated with performance on individual goal items 

A look at the regressions of these variables on scores for indi- 
vidual goal items reveals that SAT verbal scores significantly 
predicted scores on each of the thirteen goals (see Table 4.9). 
In addition to SAT verbal scores, semester standing (b = .58, p 
< .01) and grade points earned in non-general education courses 
(b = -.28, p < .05) were associated with students 1 abilities to 
identify the criteria for empirically testing hypotheses derived 
from social science theories (Goal 6) . SAT math scores (b = 
-.15, p < .01) helped explained variance in students abilities to 
evaluate social science theories and perspectives about human 
behavior through comparative analysis (Goal 11) . This negative 
coefficient suggests that the lower students 1 SAT math scores, 
the greater their scores on the item corresponding to this goal. 
However, grade points earned in Social Science and Comparative 
Analysis courses were significant predictors of scores of this 
same Goal 11 (b = .21, p < .01). 
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When scores on individual goal items were analyzed for upper 
division students only, SAT verbal remained a strong influence on 
scores for nine of the thirteen items. Grade points earned in 
Social Science and Comparative Analysis courses contributed to 
explaining variation in students' abilities to understand the 
limits of generalizability of specific findings (Goal 7) and in 
students* abilities to evaluate Western social science theories 
through comparative analysis (Goal 11) . it is interesting to 
note that while grade points earned in the area were positively 
related to scores on Goal 11 (b = .18, p < .05), this same varia- 
ble affected students' abilities to understand the limits of 
generalizability for specific findings (Goal 7) in the opposite 
way (b « -.15, p < .05). That is, the more grade points students 
had earned in Social Science and Comparative Analysis courses, 
the less likely they were to do well on the item corresponding to 
Goal 7. There is no clear explanation for this result. 

The results for Goal 11 items suggest that as semester standing 
increases, students' abilities to evaluate Western social science 
theories decrease (b = -.29, p < .05), possibly indicating a 
forgetting effect. Also, grade points earned in courses outside 
the general education curriculum are associated with students' 
abilities to critique myths and stereotypes about human nature 
(Goal 10; b = .17, p < .05). 
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Table 4.9. 



Regression Results; Social Science and Comparative Analysis Goal Items 

FRESHMEN AND UPPER DIVISION 
<N * 545) 

Other Hon- 

SAT Sem. Area Gen . Ed . Gen . Ed . 

Verbal Math Stding GPts GPts GPts 

LUnderstand how relationships .20** .00 . 29 -.01 .04 -,13 

(economic, political, social, 
spatial) develop, persist, and 
change between individuals and 
groups or between societies. 



2. Differentiate patterns and struc- .19** .07 .13 .04 

tiires of social systems and insti- 
tutions. 



3. Identify the impact of various ,26** .04 .28 -.03 .11 -.16 

social institutions and prac- 
tices groups in society; e.g. 
women, minorities, the poor. 

4. Have a basic understanding .13* .14 .08 . 07 . 08 -.04 
of how to think analytically, 

and recognize abstract patterns. 

5. Have a basic understanding of .28** -.01 .45* -.09 .05 -.18 
how to recognize propositions of 

a theory which are empirically 
verifiable. 



6. Have a basic understanding of .23** .01 .58** -.12 

how to identify the criteria for 

empirically testing hypotheses 

derived from social science 

theories. 



7. Understand the limits of gener- .30** -.05 .37 -.14 .10 -.11 
alizability for specific findings. 

8. Understand how individuals are .21** -.05 .11 .09 . 07 -.03 
socialized as members of groups 

and societies; i.e., families, 
informal groups, organizations, 
cultures. 
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9.Understand the ways in which .26** -.06 . 34 . 04 .10 -.18 

indivio\jals, both alone and collec- 
tively, change the groups and 
societies in which they live. 
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Other Mon- 

SAT SAT Sen. Are* Gen.Ed. Gen. Ed. 

Verbal Math Stding GPts GPts GPts 

10. Identify and critique myths and .23** -.06 -.08 .07 .21* .04 

stereotypes about human nature; 

e.g., class differences, male/ 

female differences, racial 

differences. 

11. Evaluate Western social science .16** -.15** .00 .21** .00 .03 
theories and perspectives about 

human behavior through comparative 
analysis. 

12. Recognize how social science .14** .07 .07 .04 .14 -.05 
knowledge can assist in understand- 
ing social issues (e.g. racism, 

poverty) and human interaction 
patterns (e.g. childrearing, 
male-female relations). 

13. Recognize the permeating role .36** -.08 . 01 .05 .12 .13 
of political and economic systems 

in society. 
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tTPER DIVISION STUDENTS ONLY 
(N * 197) 



1. Understand how relationships 
(economic, political, social, 
spatial) develop, persist, and 
change between individuals and 
groups or between societies. 

2. Differentiate patterns and struc- 
tures of social systems and insti- 
tutions. 



SAT SAT Sem. Area 

Verba I Hath Stdi ng GPts 



.18* 



.17* 



.08 



.04 



-.12 



.07 



.04 



.08 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.00 



.07 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.05 



.14 



3. Identify the impact of various 
social institutions and prac- 
tices groups in society; e.g. 
women, minorities, the poor. 

4. Have a basic understanding 
of how to think analytically, 
and recognize abstract patterns. 

5. Have a basic understanding of 
how to recognize propositions of 
a theory which are empirically 
verifiable. 



.21** .28** .16 



-.01 



.06 



-.22 



.11 



.32* 



.17 



.15 



.04 



.08 



.01 



-.05 



-.01 



.00 



-.09 



.10 



6. Have a basic understanding of 
how to identify the criteria for 
empirically testing hypotheses 
derived from social science 
theories. 



.19* 



.12 



.13 



.07 



.01 



-.15 



7. Understand the limits of gener- 
alizability for specific findings. 

8. Understand how individuals are 
socialized as members of groups 
and societies; i.e., families, 
informal groups, organizations, 
cultures. 



.31* 



.08 



.05 



.15 



.15* 



-.02 -.18 .11 



.06 



.06 



-.10 



.18 



9. Understand the ways in which 
individuals, both alone and collec- 
tively, change the groups and 
societies in which they live. 



.18* 



.05 



.09 



.07 



.09 



.00 
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10. Identify and critique myths and 
stereotypes about human nature; 
e.g., class differences, male/ 
female differences, racial 
differences. 

11. Evaluate Western social science 
theories and perspectives about 
human behavior through comparative 
analysis. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.17* 



SAT 
Hath 

-.06 



Sem. 
Stding 

-.12 



Area 

GPts 

.07 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.17* 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.08 



.14 



.09 



-.29* 



.18* 



-.02 



.22 



12. Recognize how social science .06 -.04 -.25 .09 . 09 
knowledge can assist in understand- 
ing social issues (e.g. racism, 

poverty) and human interaction 
patterns (e.g. ch? Idrearing, 
male-female relations). 

13. Recognize the permeating role .27** .04 -.22 .09 .08 
of political and economic systems 

in society. 



.23 



.25 
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6. Science and Technology 



Factors associated with overall performance 

To determine the factors associated with test scores of those 
students who took the Science and Technology test, total Science 
and Technology test scores were regressed on SAT verbal, SAT 
math, semester standing, grade points earned in quantitative 
courses, grade points earned in writing courses, grade points 
earned in science and technology courses, grade points earned in 
other general education courses, and grade points earned in all 
other non-general education courses. The results of this regres- 
sion can be found in Table 4.3. As expected, SAT math scores 
were a strong indicator of scores on the Science and Technology 
test (b = .21, p < .01), as were grade points earned in science 
and technology courses (b = .14, p < .05) and grade points earned 
in quantitative courses (b = . 12 , p < .05) . No other variables 
contributed significantly to explaining scores on the test in 
this area when all students (both freshmen and upper division) 
were considered together. When upper division students are con- 
sidered alone (see Table 4.4), the only significant independent 
variable was SAT math score (b = . 32 , p < . 01) . Although most 
upper division students had completed the science and technology 
course requirements, it appears that differential performance 
(differing grade points) are not associated with performance on 
this instrument. 



Factors associated with performance on individual goal items 

Goals in Science and Technology were analyzed in groups as noted 
in Table 4.9. SAT math scores were significantly related to stu- 
dents 1 abilities to use and interpret numerical data (Goal A; b 
= .29, p < .01) and to understand and use scientific and techno- 
logical facts (Goal D; b = .18, p < .01). Grade points earned in 
science and technology courses were also significant predictors 
of scores on items related to these two goals (b = .25, p < .01 
and b = .19, p < .01, respectively). On the other hand, SAT 
verbal scores were the only variables that explained variance in 
scores on items related to overall Goals B and C. That is, stu- 
dents 1 abilities to relate scientific or technical data to socie- 
ty (Goal B) and to understand the scientific method (Goal C) 
depended on SAT verbal scores (b = .17, p < .01 and b = .14, p 
< • 05) rather than any of the other independent variables includ- 
ed in the analysis. 

When upper division students 1 goal item scores are considered 
alone, similar results are found (see Table 4.10). SAT math 
score remained a significant explanatory variable for scores on 
Goals A and D (b = .37, p < .01 and b = .32, p < .01, respective- 
ly) , as did grade points in Science and Technology courses (b 
= .23, p < .01 and b - .15, p < .05). Again, students 1 abilities 
to relate scientific and technical data to society (Goal B) 
depends most heavily on students 1 SAT verbal scores (b = .22, p 
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< .01). However, none of the independent variables included in 
the analysis explains a significant portion of the variance in 
scores on items corresponding to Goal C, when upper division 
students' scores are considered alone. 



Table 4.9. 

Regression Results; Science and Technology Goal Items 



FRESHMEN AMD UPPER DIVISION 
(N « 600) 



GOAL A. 
Numeracy: 

1. Interpret numerical informa- 
tion. 

2. Predict future outcomes based 
on numerical data. 

3. Generalize from numerical and 
statistical data. 

4. Solve numerical problems. 

GOAL B. 

Science, Technology, and Society: 

1. Distinguish scientific values 
appropriate in making social and 
ethical decisions from those which 
are not. 

2. Relate scientific or technical 
data to political, economic, 
ecological, social, and ethical 
issues. 

3. Distinguish facts from inter- 
pretation, given a controversial 
scientific or technological 
issue impacting society. 

4. Distinguish concepts derived by 
scientific and unscientific 
means, given a controversial 
issue. 

5. Evaluate statements of technical 
experts in public forums. 

GOAL C. 

Paradigms of Science and Technology 

1. Recognize models as part of 
scientific inquiry. 

2. Identify limitations of scienti- 
fic observation. 

3. Apply the scientific method by 
producing a hypothesis, given 
data, or given a hypothesis, 
produce facts to back it up. 

4. Revise a set of generalizations, 
given new evidence. 



SAT 

Verbal 



.01 



SAT 
Math 



.29** 



Sent. Area 
Stding GPts 



.07 



.25** 



Other 

Gen.Ed. 

GPts 



.03 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



.18 



.17** 



.02 



.14 



-.01 



.01 



.12 



.14* 



.03 



.17 



.00 



.00 



.00 
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SAT 

Verbal 



SAT 
Math 



Sen. 
Stding 



Area 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 



Non- 



Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



GPts 



GPts 



GOAL D. 

Facts and Concepts of Science and 



1. Give examples of basic facts 
and theories of one discipline. 

2. Distinguish basic science from 
technological implications. 

3. Deduce information from scien- 
tific and technical facts. 



Technology 



.07 



.18** 



.00 



.19** 



.01 



.12 
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UPPER DIVISION STUDENTS ONLY 
(N = 219) 



GOAL A. 
Numeracy 

1. Interpret numerical informa- 
tion. 

2. Predict future outcomes based 
on numerical data. 

3. Generalize from numerical and 
statistical data. 

4. Solve numerical problems. 



SAT 

Verbal 
.04 



SAT 
Math 

.37** 



Sent. 
Stding 

-.09 



Area 

GPts 

.23** 



Other 

Gen.td. 

GPts 

-.06 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 

.08 



GOAL B. 

Science, Technology, and Society 

1. Distinguish scientific values 
appropriate in making social and 
ethical decisions from those which 
are not. 

2. Relate scientific or technical 
data to political, economic, 
ecological, social, and ethical 
issues. 

3. Distinguish facts from inter- 
pretation, given a controversial 
scientific or technological 
issue impacting society. 

4. Distinguish concepts derived by 
scientific and unscientific 
means, given a controversial 
issue. 

5. Evaluate statements of technical 
experts in public forums. 



.22* 



.06 



-.05 



-.06 



.05 



.14 



GOAL C. 

Paradigms of Science and Technology 

1. Recognize models as part of 
scientific inquiry. 

2. Identify limitations of scienti- 
fic observation. 

3. Apply the scientific method by 
producing a hypothesis, given 
data, or given a hypothesis, 
produce facts to back it up. 

4. Revise a set of generalizations, 
given new evidence. 



.11 



.11 



.10 



-.05 



-.02 



.01 
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GOAL 0. 

Facts and Concepts of Science and 
Technology 

1. Give examples of basic facts 
and theories of one discipline. 

2. Distinguish basic science from 
technological implications. 

3. Deduce information from scien- 
tific and technical facts. 



SAT 

Verbal 



.11 



SAT 
Hath 



.32** 



Sem. 
Stding 



.13 



Area 

GPts 



.15* 



Other 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



►.08 



Non- 
Gen. Ed. 
GPts 



.05 
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APPENDIX 5 

PROJECT EVALUATION DETAILS BY ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 





Deans 1 Evaluation of General Education Assessment Project 

Questionnaires were sent to 15 Deans representing the Schools of 
Business Administration, English, Education, Family Studies, Arts 
and Sciences, Pharmacy, Nursing, Allied Health, Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Law, Social Work, International Affairs, 
Extended and Continuing Education and the Graduate School, A 
questionnaire was also sent to the Provost, The questionnaire 
contained two parts, the first part asked the deans for their 
agreement on a number of statements about the project (1 indicat- 
ed strong agreement and 7 indicated strong disagreement) • The 
second part contained some open ended questions which asked the 
deans to comment about the usefulness and future of the assess- 
ment research. Five deans and the provost have responded to the 
questionnaire in the week since it was sent out. One dean re- 
sponded that, as an interim dean, he did not feel qualified to 
comment. Another dean did not complete the questionnaire, but 
evaluated the research project in a separate letter. His comments 
are included in the summary of open ended responses. 

Summary of Scale Responses 

Overall, the six respondents indicated that the project is impor- 
tant, useful for academic planning, and should be continued. 
However, while they agree the research is a valid assessment of 
the general education curriculum, all six respondents believe 
that the area goals should be revised. 

They also believe that the project is neither too costly nor time 
consuming. It appears that these individuals are uncertain, 
however, about the level of awareness an* support the project 
has among students. They generally agree that the faculty are 
aware of and support the assessment project. 

Items were combined and individual responses are reported below. 
The actual scale ratings are included in parentheses. 

Project Evaluation 

Five of the six respondents strongly agreed (1) and one agreed 
(3) that the general education assessment project is important. 
Five of the respondents strongly agreed (1) and one person agreed 
(2) that the project should be continued. 

Five of the six respondents disagreed that this research is too 
costly. One daan did not respond to this item. Two deans 
strongly disaareed (7) that the research is too time consuming 
with three mere also disagreeing (6). One dean was neutral (4). 



Implications of results 



Four of the respondents agreed (2) that the research will be 
useful for improving the general education program, while one 
strongly agreed (1) . One respondent remained neutral in his 
evaluation of the projects usefulness. Three deans strongly 
agreed (1) and 1 agreed (2) that this research is useful for 
academic planning. One dean was neutral in his assessment (4). 



Validity 

Three deans agreed (2) and one strongly agreed (1) that the 
research represents a valid assessment of the general education 
curriculum, and one respondent disagreed (5). One dean didn»t 
respond to the item. All five agreed that the general education 
curriculum goals should be revised. 

Awareness and Support 

Among Faculty 

Five of six respondents agreed and one disagreed that the re- 
search program has faculty support. One respondent strongly 
agreed, four agreed (2 and 3) and one disagreed (6) that there is 
sufficient awareness of the project among faculty. 

Among Students 

Of the six respondents, only three rated student support. Two 
respondents agreed (2 and 3) and one remained neutral about the 
student support of the project. One person strongly disagreed, 
one person disagreed (6) and two persons agreed (2 and 3) that 
there is sufficient awareness of the project among students. Two 
deans did not respond to this statement. 

Summary of Open Ended Responses 

Three of the deans and the provost completed this part of the 
questionnaire. Their responses to each of the items are listed 
below. 

In what ways do you see the results of this research on general 
education as being of use to faculty members? 

- "Should lead to revision of courses." 

- "Confirms value of the program and courses." 
To Departments? 

- "May consider different ways (regarding different combine- 
tions of courses) to meet objectives." 



To Colleges, Schools, or Divisions? 

- "It provides a means for assessing involvement in general 
education of students for whom we have responsibilities. 11 

- "It is therefore helpful in decision making in a time of 
scarce resources." 

- "Stimulus for more interdisciplinary work." 

- "Improve overall curriculum" 

In what ways do you think this research can be used to enhance 
the general education program? 

- "Provides data for focusing/targeting areas for remedial 
courses. 11 

- "Focus teaching and content toward specified goals" 

What specific items do you believe we should focus on in future 
assessment research? 

- "There is a specific need to stratify the sample so as to 
allow for assessment of the model in relation to various 
subgroups which barely show up in the general sample (e.g. 
African Americans, Asian Americans, Hispanics, interna- 
tional students) . This is especially where the SAT verbal 
scores are included as a variable." 

"Whether fewer general education requirements i.e. fewer 
courses would have approximately the same effect across 
the curriculum." 

- "Validation of goals as significant mark of an educated 

person. " 

Is there any information not contained in this report which you 
feel would be useful? 

No responses 

Comments, clarifications and explanations: 

- "I very much appreciate being apprised of this difficult 

but extremely well executed project." 

- "Good, thoughtful, helpful project." 

• "The study is seriously flawed if GER is a consideration. 
The lack of a control group prevents the investigators 
from reaching any conclusions as to the value of GER 
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compared to another required elective system such as 
distribution requirements. Did not address the issue of 
attrition. Random selection of juniors would result in 
the inadvertent inclusion of transfer students with 
different lower division experiences. Transfer students 
would constitute a loosely defined control group. 

"An exceptionally fine effort." 



Table 5.1. Summary of Deans and Provost responses to statements 
about the general education assessment project (n=6) . 



EVALUATIONS AGREE 

1. The project is 

too costly. 0 

2. The project is 

too time consuming. o 

3. The project is 
important . 6 

4. The project should 

be continued. 6 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 

1. Project will help 
improve GE program. 6 

2. Results are useful 

for academic planning. 6 

VALIDITY OF RESEARCH 

1. Research is a valid 
assessment of GE 
curriculum. 4 

2. The area goals should 
be revised. 6 

AWARENESS AND SUPPORT 

1. The program has 
faculty support. 5 

2. The program has 
student support. 2 

3. Students are aware 

of the project. 2 

4. Faculty are aware 

of the project. 5 



DISAGREE NEUTRAL NO ANSWER 



5 
5 
0 
0 

0 
0 



1 

0 

1 
0 
2 
1 



0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 



0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 



1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



1 

0 

0 
3 
2 
0 



Note: 

AGREE represents raw responses of 1, 2, and 3 to the statements. 
DISAGREE represents raw responses 5, 6, and 7. 
NEUTRAL represents responses of 4. 
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APPENDIX 6 



EVALUATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION TEST INSTRUMENTS BY FACULTY AND 

STUDENTS 



During the course of the project we obtained evaluations of the 
test instruments from the students who took the exams, and from 
individuals trained to score the exams. The procedure and re- 
sults of student and grader evaluations are summarized below. 



Review o£ Comments on Test Instruments by Graders 

Graduate students trained to score material in each of the gener- 
al education areas (excluding Social Sciences and Science and 
Technology, which used only multiple-choice questions) were asked 
to rate how well the test forms for each of the general education 
areas provided a valid assessment of student performance on the 
goals developed by the faculty committees. Graders were used to 
rate the forms because of their familiarity with the curriculum 
content in their general education areas, and their first hand 
knowledge of the instruments. No graders were available to 
evaluate the Social Science and Science and Technology forms 
since all four forms were computer scored. A faculty member for 
the Science and Technology area committee recommended a graduate 
teaching assistant who reviewed both forms and completed the 
evaluation. A faculty member teaching social science area 
courses who did not participate in developing the test instru- 
ments rated the forms for that area. 

The survey consisted of a list of each of the general education 
goals for the area. Graders were asked to rate how well the 
forms provided an assessment of student performance on each of 
the goals, using a scale ranging from 1 (Not at all) to 7 (Very 
well). At least one grader from each of the areas responded to 
the survey. Graders for German test forms did not respond to the 
survey. Reviewers of material in Philosophy and Ethics, Arts and 
Literature, Fr nch and Spanish provided written open ended com- 
ments in addition to completing the survey. Since the feedback 
for the forms in each area is limited to only one observation 
there is obviously no statistical significance to the results. 
However, even individual feedback can provide information useful 
for revising the goals for each area and for adjusting test items 
used to measure performance on the goals. 



Foreign Languages 

French. There were discrepancies in roughly half the responses 
between reviewers for French foreign language forms. One review- 
er rated more than half the goals as not at all measured with the 
items on both forms. The second reviewer responded that the 
forms provided a more than adequate measure of grammatical struc- 



ture, vocabulary and a balanced achievement of speaking, listen- 
ing and reading and writing skills. Both reviewers responded 
that the forms provided a measure of student's knowledge and use 
of the basic grammatical structures and speaking and sound sys- 
tems of the French language. Goals developed to provide an 
understanding of the foreign culture and of the students own 
culture were rated as not at all validly measured by the items on 
both forms. 

Spanish. The reviewers of Spanish language forms generally 
agreed in their ratings of how well these forms measured perform- 
ance on the specified goals. Goals designed to display knowledge 
of vocabulary and grammatical structure and to display a stu- 
dent's knowledge of how language may be of future or recreational 
use were measured by the two forms. All other goals were be- 
lieved to be only weakly measured, if at all, by the two forms. 
The graders also recommended that the forms be more consistent 
with the material and vocabulary taught in the university curric- 
ulum. Their concern was that much of the Spanish language is 
regional and that word choice and the accents of voices on tape 
be more consistent with the language and accents students are 
exposed to in the classroom and language lab. They also recom- 
mended that the Culture Section be revised to include less 
political and sociological material because there is little 
uniform coverage of these areas in student coursework. They 
believe students may exhibit more knowledge about food and reli- 
gion of Spanish speaking countries than on the political situa- 
tions in these diverse countries. Finally, it is suggested that 
the multiple choice answers in Listening Sections be reviewed. 
The answers are so similar that detecting a correct answer is too 
difficult. 

Graders for each of the languages commented that the Culture 
Section included in each of the forms provided little measure of 
student understanding of target cultures. They suggest that the 
Culture Section passages, the student's answers, or both the 
instructions and answers, be written in the target language. 

Arts and Literature . 

The reviewers were generally positive about the material but 
commented that the instructions needed to be more clear through- 
out both forms. It was recommended that the initial instructions 
specify "how" and "why" the student should answer questions about 
the three works of art. One reviewer mentioned that students 
appeared to be too concerned with how "correct" or "incorrect" 
their answers were and this may have inhibited their ability to 
apply their analytical skills rather than specific knowledge 
about art to questions which involved comparing the art forms. 
Both reviewers were concerned about the apparent insufficient 
time allotted for completing such challenging tests. They were 
concerned that students were not given sufficient time to read 
the instructions carefully and to prepare thoughtful responses. 
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Culture and Modern Society , 

The forms for this area were the most weakly rated of all six 
general education areas. Ten of the 11 goals for this set of 
forms were rated as being measured by the forms at below average 
levels. 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis , 

The graders rating this form believed that the instruments de- 
signed for this area provided an average measure of performance 
on specific goals. Most of the goals received scores of 4«s and 
5*s. The lowest rated goal involved the adequacy of the tests to 
measure the student's ability to "Express and defend theses rele- 
vant to philosophical issues". It was rated a 2 on the 7 point 
scale. 

One reviewer commented that the locally developed test (Form 05) 
"is more historically minded than the Cornell Critical Thinking 
Test Level Z standardized form (Form 06) but at the same time 
does not involve the same kind of puzzle solving skills that the 
•Z 1 requires." This reviewer went on to say that "the Cornell 
test is almost a junior varsity version of the LSAT, while the 
UCONN test is clearly designed to track both the evolution of 
•ethical sensibilities 1 and the ability to recognize an argument 
as well as a specific body of facts. All in all, I think that 
both tests probably do their jobs very well". 

Social Science and Comparative Analysis , 

The reviewer commented that these forms "appeared to be a reading 
test and not an analysis of applying knowledges to basic princi- 
ples or understanding the concepts separate from information 
presented". Overall, however, the instruments for this area 
received above neutral evaluations by the rater in their ability 
to meet the goals. Only four of the 12 goals received a 4 or 
lower rating. The reviewer thought that items included in the 
test did a less than average job of measuring students ability 
to think analytically and recognize abstract patterns. There was 
also limited evidence that a student's ability to recognize 
propositions of a theory which are empirically verifiable and to 
identify the criteria for empirically testing hypotheses derived 
from social science theories were being measured using the items 
on these forms. 

Science and Technology . 

The instruments were rated above neutral in their ability to 
measure 10 of the 15 goals for this area. However, the reviewer 
believed that the items in the instruments provided only a weak 
measure of a student's ability to distinguish facts from inter- 
pretation and for identifying concepts derived by scientific 
rather than unscientific means. The reviewer also did not be- 
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lieve that the instrument provided a test of the student's 
ability to evaluate the opinions of technological experts and 
only provided a weak test of a student's appreciation that 
science and technology involve many disciplines and that the 
student be conversant with informational characteristics of more 
than one of those disciplines. 



Review o£ Comments on Test Instruments by Students. 

The final page of every test form contained a short attitude 
survey asking students for their evaluation of the time allotted 
for the test. Students were also asked to describe their general 
feelings about taking the test. Student responses ranged from 
one word comments to short paragraphs consisting of multiple com- 
ments. Responses from all three test administrations (Summer 
freshmen, Fall and Spring upper division students) were content 
analyzed by two teams of two independent judges who coded the 
individual responses into 21 possible categories. A random 
selection of forms from each administration was included in the 
analysis. An attempt was made to ensure that an equal number of 
responses from both upper division and incoming students were 
included. Responses from 306 freshmen forms and 367 upper divi- 
sion forms were included in the analysis. 

The descriptions for most of the categories are fairly straight- 
forward, and Table A6.1 lists the 'label for each category. 
Category 1 "Representative of test type" is a category developed 
from responses that stated the test was "nothing like" or "very 
similar to" types of tests taken in courses at UCONN. A separate 
category, number 17, was included to classify the same type of 
remark, only referencing High School courses, which were made by 
incoming freshmen. Responses placed into Category 16 "Comments 
about test form and content" included comments like "Poor in- 
structions", "Answers based on wording of questions and instinct 
rather than on understanding of material", "An exercise in read- 
ing comprehension", and "Dialogue spoken too slow". A frequent 
neutral comment about test content and form was that the test was 
"different". Some responses categorized into "Comments about 
test Administration" included "Desks cramped together", "Dis- 
couraged due to Pay delay" and "More scrap paper needed". 
"General Other" responses included those responses not clearly 
identified as belonging to any specific category. Most of the 
"General Other" responses had to do with the personal feelings 
about the exam and the student's general performance. Some of 
the negative responses included comments like "Not my Major", 
"Ridiculous", or "I'm an engineering major net a history major". 
An example of a neutral "general other" response included 
"Weird" and a positive general other responses included "Fun" 
and "Groovy". A list of coding categories is included in Table 
A6. 1. 



Content Analysis Reliability . Interrater reliability coeffi- 
cients for coding the comments were computed between pairs of 



judges using a standard agreement formula. This formula provides 
a coefficient which represents the percent of agreement in re- 
sponses between coders applying the same set of categories to the 
same content. Interrater reliability coefficients for each pair 
of judges across areas were .81 and .89, where 1.00 indicates 
perfect agreement and 0.0 indicates no systematic agreement. 



General Comments . Overall, the within area comments indicate 
that students did not systematically perceive any dramatic weak- 
nesses in the forms for any of the six areas. One of the more 
consistent student responses from the Science and Technology 
instruments indicated that the student needed more time to com- 
plete the test. However, a majority of students (57%) indicated 
that they had adequate or more than adequate time for completing 
the tests (See Table A6.2). The most frequent responses for 
each area (reported as percentages) are included in Table A6.1. 

Although many of the most frequent codes were negative, this 
finding is negligible given the small percentages and the sample 
size. All comments were combined to provide a look at how stu- 
dents perceived general education assessment instruments as a 
group. This procedure yielded 673 evaluations. The most fre- 
quently cited comments across forms are also included in the 
summary table. The most frequent comment was that the material 
was "difficult or complicated". This is to be expected in test 
forms which address high-level skills across such a broad area. 
Even then, less than 20% of the students made this criticism. 



Table A6.1 



Summary Table of Most Frequent Comments by Area 



Area 



Comment Percent 



Foreign Languages 
N=216 



Literature and the Arts 
N=81 x 



Culture and Modern Society 
N=99 



Philosophy and Ethical 

Analysis 

N=69 



Social Science and 
Comparative Analysis 
N=89 



Difficult/Complicated 
Very Tired 

General comments, negative 



Interesting 

General comments, neutral 
Very tired 
Thought provoking 
Difficult/Complicated 
Neutral comments about 
test form and content 



Dif f icult/Compl icated 

Interesting 

Did not like test 

General comments, neutral 

General comments, negative 



Dif ficult/ Complicated 
Unclear 

Felt good about testing 
General comments, negative 
Very tired 

Positive comments about 
test form and content 
General comments, neutral 



Interesting 

Negative comments about 
test form and content 
Easy 
Unclear 

General comments, neutral 



23% 
22% 
16% 



17% 
14% 
12% 
11% 
11% 
10% 



16% 
15% 
14% 
13% 
11% 



16% 
15% 
12% 
12% 
11% 
10% 

10% 



18% 
14% 

12% 
10% 
10% 
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Table A6.1 (continued) 



Summary Table of Most Frequent Comments by Area 
Area Comment Percent 



Science and Technology 
N=119 



Less than adequate time 
Di f f icul t/Compl icated 
Negative comments about 
test form and content 
Very tired 



31% 
24% 
21% 

10% 



SUMMARY 
Across Areas 
N=673 

Dif f icult/Compl icated 18% 
Very tired 16% 
General comments, negative 11% 
Interesting 10% 
Negative comments about io% 
test form and content 
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Evaluations of time adequacy by students. 



Students generally indicated that they had sufficient time avail- 
able for completing the individual forms. Over half of the 
responses for Science and Technology and Literature and the Arts 
indicated that they were given adequate or more than adequate 
time to complete the forms for these areas. A clear majority of 
the students tested in all other areas indicated that were given 
adequate or more than adequate time for completing the exams. 



Table A6.2 



Time Adequacy Evaluations 



Less than 
Adequate 



Adequate 



More than 
Adequate 



Science and Technology 
Literature and the Arts 
Culture and Modern Society 
Social Sciences 
Philosophy and Ethics 
Across Areas 



31% 



33.3% 

23.3% 

5.6% 

20.3% 

27.7% 



30.3% 
28.4% 
42.4% 
29.2% 
36.2% 
33.4% 



26.7% 
38.6% 
33.3% 
65.2% 
43.5% 
36.7% 
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DISSEMINATION: REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 

The institutions which have contacted the UConn General Education 
Assessment Project, requesting information about the project 
and/or copies of the assessment instruments are listed below. 
The different titles of the persons requesting the information 
are also listed. 

The project continues to receive an average of about one inquiry 
per week. Our continuing funding from the Provost's Office 
permits us to provide free copies of sample instruments, and 
summary reports at no cost to requesters. 
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INSTITUTIONS 



Arizona State University 
Augustana College 
Bethel College 
California State University 
California State University 
Central Missouri State University 
Chicago State University 
Clayton State College 
College of William & Mary 
College of Saint Benedict 
College of Saint Francis 
DeKalb College 
Dyke College 

East Texas State University 

Erie Community College 

Florida International University 

Goldey-Beacom College 

Indiana University 

Keene State College 

Kutztown University 

Massasoit Community College 

Matt a tuck Community College 

Middlesex Community College 

Montgomery County Community College 

Mount Ida College 

Northeastern State University 

Northern Kentucky University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Plymouth State College 

Saint Mary's College 

Southeast Missouri State University 

St. Bonaventure University 

St.Norbert College 

SUNY Institute of Technology 

SW Texas State University 

University of Hartford 

University of Kentucky 

University of Massachusetts 

University of New Hampshire 

University of Northern Colorado 

University of Oklahoma 

University of South Carolina 

University of South Florida 

University of Tennessee 

Utah State University 

Western Illinois University 

Westminster College 

Winthrop College 



Tempe AZ 

Rock Island IL 

Saint Paul MN 

Fullerton CA 

Northridge CA 

Warrenburg MO 

Chicago IL 

Morrow GA 

Williamsburg VA 

Saint Joseph MN 

Joliet IL 

Decatur GA 

Cleveland OH 

Texarkana TX 

Williamsville NY 

Miami FL 

Wilmington DE 

East Richmond IN 

Keene NH 

Kutztown PA 

Brockton MA 

Waterbury CT 

Edison NJ 

Blue Bell PA 

Newton MA 

Tahlequah OK 

Highland Heights KY 

University Park PA 
Plymouth 
Winona 

Cape Girardeau 
St . Bonaventure 
De Pere 
Utica 
San Marcos 
West Hartford 
Lexington 



Boston 

Durham 

Greeley 

Norman 

Aiken 

Tampa 

Knoxville 

Logan 

Macomb 

Salt Lake City 
Rock Hill 



NH 
MN 
MO 
NY 
WI 
NY 
TX 
CT 
KY 
MA 
NH 
CO 
OK 
SC 
FL 
TN 
UT 
IL 
UT 
SC 
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TITLES OR DEPARTMENTAL AFFILIATIONS OF THOSE REQUESTING INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT THE UCONN GENERAL EDUCATION ASSESSMENT PROJECT 



Academy for the Art of Teaching 
Assessment Coordinator 
Assessment Supervisor 

Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Associate Dean/Director 

Associate Director-Center for Assessment Research and Development 
Associate Professor-Core Curriculum Council 
Chairman-Department of Chemistry 
Chairman-Humanities 

Chair-Faculty Professional Development Committee 

Chair-Social Science Division 

College of Basic Studies 

College of Public & Community Service 

Coordinator of Assessment 

Coordinator-Assessment Program 

Coordinator-Academic Skills 

Coordinator-Academic Assessment 

Coordinator-SCHEA Network 

Coord inat or-Undergraduat e Read irg 

Department of General Studies 

Department of Psychology 

Department of English 

Department of Philosophy 

Director of Academic Assessment 

Director-Academic Assessment 

Director-Academic Advising/Academic Affairs 

Director-Center for Teaching Enhancement 

Director-Faculty Development 

Director-Institutional Research 

Director-Office of University Evaluation 

Executive Director of Research and Planning 

General Education Assessment 

Humanities and Social Sciences 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Office of Academic Advising 

Philosophy Department 

Sociology Department 

Special Assistant to the Provost 

Speech Communication 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
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APPENDIX 8 

STUDENT SELF EFFICACY IN GENERAL EDUCATION GOAL AREAS 



In his theory of social cognition , Albert Bandura ( Social Learn- 
ing Theory, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1971) considers 
how social interactions create self-beliefs of competence. Such 
perceptions of skill are termed "self-efficacy beliefs", Bandura 
and his colleagues have shown that self-efficacy perceptions 
influence whether a person will choose a particular task, persist 
at that task in the face of obstacles, and experience success at 
that task. 

In this portion of the General Education Curriculum Assessment 
Project, we developed six self-efficacy instruments, one for each 
of the curriculum areas. The previously developed goal statements 
for each area formed the core of the self-ef f icacy tools. Stu- 
dents were asked to self-assess their competence in performing 
each of the goals, using a five-point scale (5= Quite a Lot of 
Competence, 1= Very Little Competence) . 

Procedure 

724 students recruited from several different large introductory 
level undergraduate courses and some upper-division courses were 
surveyed using the questionnaires described above. While this 
group is a convenience sample and is therefore not representative 
of the university population, it does consist of students from 
various disciplines located throughout the university. Students' 
semester standings ranged from 1st to 8th semester and were 
fairly balanced representation of lower and upper-division stu- 
dents. The surveys were administered to the students in class, 

SUMMARY OF SELF-EFFICACY RESULTS 

An analysis of the findings for each of the six areas are summa- 
rized below. Standardized scores (z-scores) are reported for de- 
scribing the variation in student beliefs about their competence 
on goals relative to other goals within the same area. Individu- 
al within-area goal z-scores are also compared to self-efficacy 
responses to all goal statements averaged across the six groups. 

Standardized scores represent response variations from the mean. 
Negative z-score values represent values falling below the mean 
and positive z-scores represent values greater than the mean. Z- 
scores usually fall between 2 and - 2, although the scores may go 
higher or lower than this range. 

The z-scoies for individual area goals compared to the average 
score for all goals across th^ six separate areas can be used to 
evaluate how a particular goal within an area compares to re- 
sponses to all goals across all areas. 
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Foreign Languages 
Within Area 



The range of average responses for 13 goals for this area were 
2.68 to 3.85 with an overall average of 3.46. This area had the 
second highest overall average of the six areas. Students in 
foreign languages felt less competent in their reading and writ- 
ing skills as indicated in their responses which fall below the 
mean ratings for all the goals in this area (2=-. 82). Students 
felt more competent (z=.54) in their understanding of the rela- 
tionship between language and culture. They felt equally compe- 
tent at understanding the concept of ethnocentrism and its impact 
on their views and behavior (z=.53). Correlation coefficients 
were calculated to determine the relationship between how long 
students have studied at the University and how well they feel 
they have achieved each of the area goals. It is apparent that 
as students continue with their education they feel less compe- 
tent at speaking and listening in a target language (r=-.22, 
p<.05). This negative relationship is not surprising in that as 
time passes students would tend forget some of these skills, and 
subsequently feel less competent in their ability to speak and 
listen in a target language. Semester standing was not related to 
competency ratings on any other goals. 



Across Areas 



Students feel better about their basic knowledge about grammar of 
the target language (Goal 1, z=.53) and in the understanding the 
relationship between language and culture ( Goal 6, z=.60), as 
well as in the impact ethnocentrism has on their own views and 
behavior (Goal 8, z=.59) than all students feel about their 
achievement on all goals. They do, however, feel particularly 
weak in their development of reading and writing skills in the 
classical languages (Goal 4, z=-.93). In the case of the low 
rating for this goal, it simply may be that students may not have 
taken these courses. 



Literature and the Arts 



Within area 



Mean scores for goal responses for Literature and the Arts group 
ranged from 2.47 to 3.73. This area had the lowest overall mean 
(3.10) of all six areas. Student responses indicate that they 
perceive themselves to be most competent in viewing literature 
and the arts as integral to ?.ll human life and society, and not 
merely as the special interest of artists or an elite few. This 
is indicated in the standardized score for Goal 13 which is 
nearly one full standardized unit (.93) above the mean. Students 
rated their familiarity with representative works of women, non- 
western and racial/ethnic authors to be lower than their overall 
competence on the goals within this area (Goals 9,10 and 11). Z- 
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score responses for goals representing student competence in 
demonstrating this familiarity were all negative. 

There were only three significant correlations between scale 
means and semester standing. As more time is spent at the univer- 
sity students feel less able to understand how literary and 
artistic criticism have change over time (Goal 6, r=-.22, p<.05). 
Student competence on goals which require students be able to 
demonstrate a conceptual basis in literature and the arts that 
provides entry into the discipline was negatively correlated with 
semester standing (r=-. 18,p<.05) . The responses also indicate 
that the more time students spend at the University the less 
confident they feel in their familiarity with representative 
works by Black, Hispanic, Asian and other racial/ethnic authors 
and artists. In addition to having one of the lowest competence 
ratings of all goals within this area (z= -.89), and being nega- 
tively correlated with semester standing. 

Across Areas 



Competence ratings for this area indicate that students feel 
least competent in their abilities to meet the goals established 
for this area relative to competence of students for all areas 
combined. Students confidence in their familiarity with represen- 
tative works by Black, Hispanic, Asian and other racial/ethnic 
authors was the second lowest rated goal of all goals across all 
of the six areas (z=~1.53). Only one goal was rated above the 
mean for the standardized scores for all area goals. The only 
goal in this area rated above this group mean was student ability 
to view literature and the arts as integral to all human life and 
society, and not merely as the special interest of artists or an 
elite few (Goal 13, z=.42). 



Culture and Modern Society 
Within Area 



Average responses for each of the 12 goals ranged from 2.58 to 
3.83. The overall average for this area was 3.22. In general, 
students reported that they feel less competent at identifying 
the historical origins of the conditions which prevail among non- 
Euroamerican civilizations and among nondominant groups within 
contemporary civilizations (Goal 10) . Students believed they have 
developed an appreciation of cultures other than their own and 
have recognized the impact of ethnocentrism. Perceived competence 
on this goal increased with semester standing (r=.21, p<.05). 
Semesters spent at the University also had a positive relation- 
ship with students 1 recognition that similarities can solve human 
problems (Goal 12, r=.18, p<.05). 



Across Areas 



Standardized responses for these goals compared to all other 
goals indicated that students feel above average achievement on 
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only three of the goals. Relative to the mean for all goals , stu- 
dents felt more able to identify key social institutions of a 
culture and identify how these institutions fit within the socio- 
cultural framework (Goal 2, z= .12), appreciate a culture other 
their own and to recognize the impact of ethnocentrism (Goal 5, 
z=.57), and understand the contribution of all classes, gender, 
and racial/ethnic groups on cultural norms (Goal 6, z=.41). 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 

Within Area 

Mean responses to goals in this area ranged from 2.36 to 3.72 
with a 3.13 overall group mean. Within this area, students felt 
least knowledgeable (z=-1.17) about perspectives of the impor- 
tant philosophers on philosophical debates (Goal 1) . Relative to 
rest of the goals, students felt able to examine contemporary 
issues (Goal 9, z=.92). Student faith in their ability to analyze 
fundamental epistemological concepts seems to increase with 
semester standing (r=.20, p<05) . 

Across Areas 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis had the lowest rated goal com- 
pared to the mean of all goal responses pooled from all areas. 
Compared to the overall average for all goals, students feel 
least confident in their understanding of the perspectives of 
major philosophers on philosophical debates (z =-1.69) • Students 
in this area responded above average in only their ability to 
examine in detail one or more contemporary issues concerning 
various social and personal beliefs (Goal 9, z=.40). Students in 
this area rate their competence in their ability to analyze 
fundamental ethical concepts (Goal 5, z=.00) and just about equal 
in their ability to grasp the concepts of logic, deduction, 
validity, proof and fallacies (Goal 8, z=.04) as students gener- 
ally feel on goals across all areas. 

Social Science and Comparative Analysis 

Within Area 

This area had the highest overall within group mean (3.57). 
Individual goal means ranged from 3.07 to 4.11. Compared to the 
other goals in this area, students felt least able to identify 
criteria for empirically testing hypotheses derived from social 
science theories (z=-1.16). They felt much more able to identify 
and critique myths and stereotypes about human nature (Goal 10, 
z-1.00). Semester standing was positively correlated with their 
confidence in analytical thinking (Goal 4, r-.31, p<.01). Al- 
though the correlation between semester standing and ability to 
recognize propositions of a theory is positive (r».l8, p<.05), 
students still rated their ability on this goal (Goal 5) to lower 
than their average ability on all other goals (z=-.66). 
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Across Areas 

Students 1 self-efficacy ratings on goals in this area are fairly 
strong relative to the overall average goal rating. Nine of the 
13 standardized scores for responses to goals in this area fall 
above the average rating for the combined goal responses. This 
indicates that students in this area feel better about their 
ability to meet the goals relative to other goals in the general 
education curriculum. However, they feel less confident in their 
ability to detect empirically identifiable propositions of a 
theory (Goal 5, z=-.27) , and in the related goals of understand- 
ing how to identify the criteria for empirically testing hypothe- 
ses derived from social science theories (Goal 6, z=-.60) and 
evaluating social science theories through comparative analysis 
(Goal 11, z=-.39) . 

Science and Technology 

Within Area 

Science and Technology goal means for the area's 15 goals fell 
between 3.03 - 4.27. The overall mean was 3.42. Students surveyed 
for this area indicated a below average competence in scientific 
model building (Goal 5, z=-.58). They felt better, however, with 
their knowledge of the nature of the scientific process (Goal 8, 
z=1.24). Semester standing had no effect on student evaluations 
of their abilities in achieving any of the goals. 

Across Areas 



Students felt fairly competent in this area relative to overall 
competence of all areas combined. Seven of the 15 across area 
standardized scores for this area fall above the overall score. 
Their confidence in their ability to distinguish fact from fic- 
tion (Goal 1, z=.77) and demonstrate an understanding that 
science is a continuous process (Goal 8, z=1.24) surpasses the 
average confidence of students in meeting their goals. These seem 
to be the only two noteworthy scores for this area. 



Conclusions 



Two broad conclusions may be drawn from these findings. First, 
students have generally positive views of their skills in the 
individual areas. In the social cognitive view, the findings 
suggest that students are likely to approach that content rather 
than avoid it in the future. Second, the goal statements showing 
the lowest self-ef f icacy scores need careful analysis of several 
alternate hypotheses. For example it may indicate that these goal 
statements reflect higher expectations or more complex behaviors; 
lower scores may imply that the curriculum addressing those goals 
need adjustment; and/or respondents may not understand the wean- 
ing of those goal statements, so scores reflect more confusion 
than accurate self-appraisal. 
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— — STUDENT SURVEY - ~ 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

Your assistance is essential in helping us evaluate the instructional program of the university. Your responses are 
anonymous and will be aggregated so that no individual can be identified responses arc 

Semester standing Are you male or female ? 

Age , Major 

Are you planning to do graduate work? yes no maybe 3_ 

How much competence do you think you have in each of the following? 

A B C D E 

quite a ^ _ _ _ yery 

** little 

COMPETENCE 

A B C D E 1. Know the basic grammatical structures of the target language and use the essentials of the language's 
sound system in speaking and listening. 

A B C D E 2. In the modern languages, acquire an active vocabulary of approximately 1,500 lexical units and passive 
recognition of approximately 3,000 more. 

A B C D E 3. In modern languages, achieve balance development of speakmg, listenmg, readmg and writing skills 
at a novice level fnovice' level means ability to communicate on simple topics and includes a high 
frequency of grammaUcal and semantic inaccuracies). 

ABCDE 4. In the classic languages, develop reading and writing skills. 

A B C D E 5. Learn how the languages may be of future professional and recreational use. 

ABCDE 6. Understand the relationship between language and culture 

ABCDE 7. Acquire an inclusive perspective on the target culture^ one which ranges from artistic 
accomplishments to details of everyday life 

ABCDE & Understand the concept of cthnocentrism and be able to ktemiry its impact on the student's own 
views and behavior. 

ABCDE 9. Appreciate the contributions of women to the target culture. 

ABCDE 10, Appreciate the contributions of minority or marginal populations to the target culture 

ABCDE 11. Understand the value system and charaaerisucsodo-poUua^ 

may be based, for example, on gender, race, class, ethnic origin or religion. 

ABCDE 12. Understand the interaction between the foreign culture and the student's own in such areas as 
literature, art, music, philosophy, history and the sciences. 

ABCDE 13. Demonstrate awareness of the intellectual training provided by the learning of a foreign language 
above and beyond the language's practical usefulness. 



In the following tables, scale mean values represent mean student 
evaluations of their competence at the skills specified in the 
goals listed. A score of l indicates little competence and 5 
indicates a lot of competence. 

Z-score across areas is the standardized score based on the mean 
of all responses across all six areas. 

Z-score with area is the standardized score based on the mean 
responses to the goals of the specified area. 

Correlations are Pearson product moment correlations between 
scale scores and semester standing. 

(*) represents statistical significance at less than .05. 
(**) represents statistical significance at less than .01. 
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Self Efficacy Results: Foreign Languages 



Table 8.1 



(Number of students * 117) 



Scale 
Mean 



Z-Score 

Across 

Areas 



Z- Score 

Uithin 

Area 



Correl- 
ation 



LKnow the basic grammatical structures of 
the target language and use the essentials 
of the language's sound system in speaking 
and listening. 

2. Acquire an active vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 1,500 lexical units and passive 
recognition of approximately 3,000 more. 

3. Achieve balanced development of speaking, 
listening, reading and writing skills at 
the novice level ( N novice H level means 
ability to communicate on simple, concrete 
topics and includes a high frequency of 
grammatical and semantic inaccuracies). 

4. In the classic languages, develop reading 
writing skills. 

5. Learn how the languages may be of future or 
recreational use. 



3.80 



3.36 



3.45 



2.86 



3.51 



.53 



-.15 



-.01 



-.93 



.08 



.47 



.14 



.01 



-.82 



.07 



-.22* 



.11 



-.07 



-.03 



-.02 



6. Understand the relationship between language 
and culture. 



3.85 



.60 



.54 



-.01 



7. Acquire an inclusive perspective on the target 
culture, one which ranges from artistic accomp- 
lishments to details of everyday life. 

8. Understand the concept of ethnocentrism and be 
able to identify its impact on the student's 
views and behavior. 

9. Appreciate the contributions of women to the 
target culture. 

10. Appreciate the contributions of minority or 
marginal populations to the target culture. 

11. Understand the value system and character- 
istic socio-political institutions of the 
target culture which may be based, for example, 
on race, class, gender, ethnic origin or religion. 



3.25 



3.84 



3.69 



3.42 



3.44 



-.32 



.59 



.35 



.06 



-.03 



-.28 



.53 



.31 



.05 



-.03 



-.01 



.06 



-.09 



-.08 



.13 
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12. Understand the interaction between the foreign 
culture and the student's own in such areas 
as literature, art, music, philosophy, history 
and the sciences. 



Scale 
Mean 



3.37 



Z-Score 

Across 

Areas 

-.14 



Z-Score 

Within 

Area 

-.12 



Correl- 
ation 



-.04 



13. Demonstrate awareness of the intellectual 
training provided by the learning of a foreign 
language above and beyond the languages practical 
usefulness. 



3.18 



.43 



-.38 



.05 



8 



Table 6*2 



Self Efficacy Results; Literature and the Arts 



(Number of students » 123) 



1. Demonstrate visual and aural con 

cent rat ion as well as ability to assimilate 
information through a variety of artistic 
media. 

2. Demonstrate capacity for critical think* 

ing and analysis in the visual arts (i.e. explore 
interdependence of content and configura- 
tion) as well as in literature, drama, and 
music (i.e. explore the interrelationship 
of content, form and style). 

3. Demonstrate mastery of a restricted and 
coherent body of material, as well as an 
awareness of broader applications of the 
methodology. 



Scale 
Mean 



.31 



3.27 



3.08 



Z-Score 

Across 

Areas 

-.24 



Z-Score 

Within 

Area 

.^1 



Correl- 
ation 



.02 



.29 



.26 



-.15 



.59 



.02 



.04 



4. Recognize social, religious, cultural, 
economic and other values expressed in 
literature and art. 



3.44 



.03 



.50 



.01 



5. Understand the relationship between an 
accepted canon and ant i -canonical values 
both in art and society. 



2.75 



-1.10 



-.49 



-.06 



6.Understand how literary and artistic 
criticism have changed over time, and how 
these changes have been related to social, 
political, philosophical and other changes. 



3.20 



.39 



.16 



-.22* 



7. Demonstrate a conceptual basis in litera- 
ture and the arts that provides entry into 
the discipline. 



3.16 



-.46 



.10 



-.18* 



8.Demonstrate the rudiments of a specialized 
vocabulary that will enable the student to 
move from description to analysis and to 
articulate critical judgments. 



3.17 



-.45 



.11 



-.04 



9. Be familiar with representative works by 
women authors and artists. 



2.63 



-1.28 



.66 



-.17 



10.8e familiar with representative works by 
8lack, Hispanic, Asian and other racial/ethnic 
authors and artists. 



2.47 



•1.53 



-.89 



-.18* 
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11. Be familiar with a variety of non-western 
a* well at western art forms. 

12. Demonstrate sensitivity to the differing 
expressive potential of forms and words as 
vehicles for communication. 

13. View literature and ».he arts as integral to all 
human life and society, and not merely as the 
special interest of artists of an elite few. 




Scale Z-Score Z-Score Correl- 

Hean Across Within at ion 

Area* Area 

2.61 -1.00 -.40 -.10 

3.28 -.25 .27 -.06 

3.73 .42 .92 .09 
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Table 8.3 



Self Efficacy Results; Culture and Modern Society 

(Number of students * 124) 



1. Understand the nature of civilization and its 
development, in particular the place of the 
arts, music and literature, engineering and 
other applied sciences, and agriculture, 
commerce and other means of subsistence with- 
in the general framework of civilization. 

2. Identify the key social institutions of a 
culture, and describe how they fit within 
the framework of the total sociocultural 
system. Key social institutions are: economics 
and social class; friendship; marriage, family 
and kinship; governance and social control; rel- 
igion, world view and aesthetics. 

3. Have an inclusive perspective on the cultures 
and societies studied, recognizing not only 
accomplishments of elites but the skills and 
contributions of all classes and social groups, 

4. Identify aspects of contemporary American civili- 
zation whose origins are traceable to the civili- 
zations of the Ancient world, the Middle Ages, and 
Modern Europe and those drawn from other civiliza- 
tions (Native American, African, Asian etc.) 

5. Develop an appreciation of cultures other than one's 
own and recognize the impact of ethnocentrism. 

6. Understand the contributions of all classes, gender, 
racial, ethnic, and social groups to the change and 
persistence of social and cultural norms over time. 

7. Describe the contributions of all classes, gender, 
racial, ethnic, and social groups to the historical 
development of the arts, sciences, and/or the 
professions. 

8. Understand the dynamics of the relationship between 
a culture and its physical environment. 

9. Identify and compare specific institutions and aspects 
of Euro-amertcan civilization that are historically 
distinctive and some that are held in common with other 
civilizations. 



Scale 2-Score Z-Score Correl- 

Mean Across Within ation 

Areas Area 

3.H -.50 -.15 .16 

3.54 .12 .58 .10 

3.25 -.32 .05 .H 

2.98 -.75 -.44 .07 

3.83 .57 1.11 .21* 

3.73 .41 .93 .16 

3.19 -.42 -.06 .12 

3.44 -.03 .41 .15 

2.74 -1.11 -.87 -.00 
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Scale 

Mean 

Areas 



Z- Score 

Across 

Area 



2 -Score 
Within 



Correl- 
ation 



10. Identify the historical origins of the conditions 
which prevtl among non Euro-american civilizations 
and among ncn-dominant groups within contemporary 
civilization. 



2.58 



-1.35 



-1.16 



.05 



11. Compare specific characteristics (e.g., profes- 
sions, institutions) of Euro-american societies 
with those tame characteristics in other societies. 

12. Understand that similarities among cultures can 
make solutions to some pressing human problems 
possible and illustrate how differences between 
cultures may make universal solutions to some 
human problems possible. 



2.80 



3.41 



-1.02 



.08 



-.77 



.35 



-.06 



.18* 
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Table 8.4 

Self Efficacy Results;f>hi losoohv and Ethical Analysis 
(Number of students * 118) 



1. Know the significant ideas and de- 
bates in philosophy through an analysis 
of the works of important philosophers. 

2. Understand how arguments are constructed 
and how they may be evaluated. 

3. Be familiar with the role of analysis 
in the formulation, clarification, and 
acceptance or rejection of a thesis. 

4. Express and defend theses relevant to 
philosophical issues. 

5. Analyze fundamental ethical concepts 
such as "good", "right", "duty", "moral 
responsibility", and "blame". 

6. Identify ethical dimensions of human choice, 
in contrast to practical, technological, 
legal, empirical and other dimensions. 

7. Analyze fundamental epistemological 
concepts such as "knowledge", "evidence", 
"defensibility", "introduction", and 
"verification". 



Scale 
Mean 



2.36 



3.36 



3.15 



2.74 



3.46 



3.14 



2.84 



2-Score 

Across 

Areas 

-1.69 



.16 



Z-Score 

Within 

Area 

-1.17 



.36 



-.48 



-1.11 



.00 



-.50 



.96 



.04 



.59 



.52 



.02 



-.43 



Correl- 
ation 



.07 



.01 



.11 



.15 



.02 



.05 



.20* 



8. Have a grasp of logic, deduction, validity, 
proof, and fallacies. 



3.48 



.04 



.56 



.13 



9. Examine in detail one or more contemporary 
issues concerning justice, gender, self, 
language, human relations, discrimination, 
sciences, reality, professional obligations, 
and religious beliefs. 



3.72 



.40 



.92 



.03 



10. Learn the role general philosophical prin- 
ciples play in the examination of contem- 
porary issues. 

11. Have a grasp of the various ways in which 
logic, ethical, predictive, explanatory, and 
other kinds of propositions can be supported. 



2.97 



3.18 



-.75 



-.44 



.22 



.09 



.09 



.18 
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Table 8.5 

Self Efficacy Results: Social Science and Comparative Analysis 
(Number of students * m> 



Scale 
Mean 



Z- Score 

Across 

Areas 



Z- Score 

Within 

Area 



Correl- 
ation 



1. Understand how relationships 
(economic, political, social, spatial) 
develop, persist, and change between 
individuals and groups or between societies. 

2. Differentiate patterns and structures 
of social systems and institutions. 

3. Identify the impact of various social 
institutions and practices groups in 
society; e.g. women, minorities, the poor. 

4. Have a basic understanding of how to think 
analytically, and recognize abstract patterns. 

5. Have a basic understanding of how to 
recognize propositions of a theory 
which are empirically verifiable. 

6. Have a basic understanding of how to 
identify the criteria for empirically 
testing hypotheses derived from social 
science theories. 



3.55 



.14 



-.05 



.14 



3.34 



3.69 



3.61 



3.29 



3.07 



-.19 



.35 



.23 



-.27 



-.60 



-.54 



.27 



.09 



-.66 



-1.16 



.14 



-.02 



.31* 



.18* 



.09 



7. Understand the limits of general izabi I ity 
for specific findings. 



3,49 



.04 



-.19 



.17 



8. Understand how individuals are socialized 
as members of groups and societies; i.e., 
families, informal groups, organizations, 
cultures* 



3.96 



.76 



.90 



.02 



9.Understand the ways in which individuals, 
both alone and collectively, change the 
groups and societies in which they live* 

10. Identify and critique myths and stereotypes 
about human nature; e.g., class differences, 
male/female differences, racial differences* 

11. Evaluate Western social science theories and 
perspectives about human behavior through com- 
parative analysis. 



3.78 



4.11 



3.21 



.50 



1.00 



.39 



.49 



1.26 



.84 



.05 



.06 



.14 
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12. Recognize how social science knowledge can 
assist In understanding social issues (e.g. 
racism, poverty) and human interaction patterns 
(e.g. childrearing, male-female relations). 

13. Recognize the permeating role of political 
and economic systems in society. 



Scale 
Mean 



3.74 



3.52 



2-Score 

Across 

Areas 

.43 



.09 



2 -Score 

Within 

Area 

.39 



Correl- 
ation 



-.06 



.11 



-.05 



15 
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Table 6.6 



Self Efficacy Results: Science and Technology 
(Number of students * 124) 



1. Distinguish facts from interpretation. 

2. Describe the scientific method, 
including the criteria for verification 
and falsification of scientific ideas. 

3. Describe the limitations of the scientific 
method in developing and expanding knowledge. 

4. Understand how imperfections in theory 
influence generalization and interpretation 
of scientific ideas. 



Scale 
Mean 



3.96 
3.29 

3.13 
3.39 



Z-Score 

Across 

Areas 

.77 

-.26 



.51 



-.11 



Z- Score 

Within 

Area 

.81 

-.19 



-.43 



.04 



Correl- 
ation 



.14 
-.07 



.14 



.11 



5. Describe the importance and limitations of 
model building in scientific inquiry. 

6. Comprehend and express information 
(including numeric and graphic material) 
related to scientific and technological 
aspects of a culture. 

7. Understand the importance of quantifi- 
cation and statistical analysis in 
describing events and in making generali- 
zation and predictions about those events. 

8. Demonstrate an understanding that science 
is a continuous process; i.e., knowledge 
succeeds from the past, and will be revised 
in the future. 



3.03 



3.38 



3.48 



4.27 



.66 



-.12 



.02 



1.24 



.58 



-.06 



.08 



1.26 



.15 



.11 



.12 



.16 



9. Acquire a basic knowledge of at least one 
scientific or engineering discipline. 

10. Distinguish concepts derived from scientific 
and unscientific means. 



3.51 



3.52 



.07 



.10 



.13 



.16 



.07 



.01 



11. Evaluate the opinions of technological 
experts in public forms. 

12. Merge scientific or engineering data with 
political, economic, ecological, social, 
and ethical issues to define and debate 
problem solutions. 



3.08 



3.08 



-.58 



-.58 



-.51 



-.51 



-.03 



.02 
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13. Consider the appropriateness of scientific 
values (e.g., objectivity) in making social 
and ethical decisions. 



Scale 
Mean 



3.52 



2 -Score 

Across 

Areas 

.09 



2- Score 

Within 

Area 

.15 



Correl- 
ation 



.00 



^.Appreciate that science and technology 
involve many disciplines and be conversant 
with information characteristics of more 
than one of these disciplines. 

15.0escribe the differences and 
relationships between basic science inform- 
ation and its technological implications. 



3.47 



.01 



3.26 



-.30 



.07 



-.23 



.09 



.07 
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APPENDIX 9 
SUMMARY REPORTS USED FOR DISSEMINATION 



"But How Do We Know 
It'll Work?" 

An assessment memoir. 



by Barbara D. Wright 
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In May of 1988, the University of Connecticut 
received a grant from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
(FIPSE) for a three-year project to assess its new 
general -education curriculum. For the next eighteen 
months 1 served as project director, until my departure 
for AAHE. The funding not only allowed us to carry out 
the project; it also profoundly changed my thinking 
about assessment 

At the outset, we conceived of our job as data 
collection and analysis, and the projects still wo/king 
hard on that But by the time 1 left, before any data had 
been collected, I'd come to believe that the greater value 
of the whole effort lies in the conversations about 
general education that it provoked. That sea change in 
my understanding of assessment is what this little 
memoir is all about 

The story begins on a balmy spring day in 1986, when 
the University of Connecticut's faculty senate voted to 
accept a new general-education curriculum to be 
required of all entering students beginning in September 
1988. As a collective sigh of relief passed through the 
meeting room— even those who were unhappy with the 
curriculum had reached a point of exhaustion— a brave 
skeptic rose and asked, "But how do we know itTl 
work?" He then moved the creation of an ad hoc 
committee charged to evaluate the curriculum, plot its 
effects, and eventually make recommendations. The 
motion passed 

Recommendations for what? For improvement of the 
curriculum? For its abolitipn? That was never entirely 
spelled out And so assessment was launched at UConn ■ 
into the mists of ambiguity. At least our fate was in our 
own hands; in contrast to assessment projects 
elsewhere, which were initiated by a legislature, 
governing board, or by administrators, assessment at 
UConn began and has remained entirely a faculty affair. 
That's not to say the project has been spared political 
overtones. But it's been family politics. And more often 
the target of political maneuvering has been the 
curriculum itself rather than its assessment 

The "evaluation committee" (which in its innocence 
didn't even learn the "A" word for what it was trying 
to do until more than a year later) decided early on that 
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its first task was to define specific student outcomes 
for each of the six cognitive areas of the curriculum. 
Subcommittees produced "goal statements" which were 
widely circulated and went through several revisions. 
Through 1987-1988, the committee reviewed the 
literature on assessment, consulted with testing 
companies, talked strategies for assessing the 
curriculum, looked for outside money, and made 
complete, periodic reports to the Senate. No one much 
noticed. 

What was this curriculum oivwhich the committee 
lavished so much attention? Like many other schools, 
UConn adopted a structured menu. It consists of six 
cognitive areas: foreign language, literature and the arts, 
Western/non-Western civilization, philosophy and 
ethics, social science, and science and technology; and 
it includes writing, quantifying, and computing 
requirements. Students fulfill their general-education 
requirements by choosing courses in each of these 
categories. 

But for a lot of UConn faculty, the "new" curriculum 
was actually a disappointing case of d6j& vu: a slightly 
modified version of the requirements that had been in 
effect in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences (CLAS) 
since 1979. So the recycled curriculum brought with 
it the baggage of unresolved conflicts and dubious 
compromises. Moreover, courses from the old CLAS 
curriculum were to be grandfathered into the "new" 
curriculum with no review, meaning that the majority 
of offerings in each category would not be scrutinized 
for alignment with Senate guidelines or our committee's 
student goals. 

There were plenty of other problems, too, problems 
hardly unique to UConn. There was general lack of 
"ownership"^ the general-education curriculum, 
except to the extent that liberal arts departments saw 
it as a path to additional faculty and resources. Even 
as they jockeyed for students, the departments disdained 
a mere "service" role. UConn's new ambition to become 
a "top-twenty* research university seemed in direct 
conflict with the demands of general education, which 
implies a commitment to undergraduates. The "poor 
relation" status of general education was reinforced by 
a lack of financial or even moral support from academic 
affairs— or so it seemed to faculty. 

Into this sea of competing agendas and general dispirit 
sailed the FIPSE project, full of optimism and energy 
and fueled by a bit of money. A $150,000 grant was fairly 
big news on the Storrs campus, given the committee's 
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Faculty embarked on the project with seriousness, good will, and 
curiosity— as well as outspoken skepticism that the job could be done 
at all The latter didnt bother me; I wasnt entirely convinced about 
the value of assessment, either. 



obscurity up to then. Despite warnings that long hours 
and hard work would be involved, the project succeeded 
in recruiting a cadre of highly respected faculty with 
reputations for solid research and fine teaching. In 
return for their efforts, we offered them an intellectually 
interesting task, an opportunity for professional 
development, and a modest- stipend. 
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he faculty were organized into six teams, 
corresponding to the categories of the curriculum, and 
they set to work reviewing course syllabi, exams, and 
available instruments; and devising a strategy to assess 
their area of the curriculum. If the team decided to 
fashion its own instruments, they would be developed 
that spring and field-tested during 1989-1990. 

Faculty embarked on the project with seriousness, 
good will, and curiosity— as well as outspoken 
skepticism that the job could be done at all. The latter 
didn't bother me; I wasn't entirely convinced about the 
value of assessment, either. 

In the composition of the six teams, the project aimed 
for a mix of specialists and generalists, within-field and 
out, enthusiasts and the unconvinced, simply because 
this sort of "balance" seemed sensible. We also tried 
to appoint as team chairs people who did not come from 
the dominant department in a given area This policy 
of mixing viewpoints and sharin ft power turned put to 
be even more important than we thought at the outset 
As the project progressed, we discovered how essential 
it was in the assessment process to question old 
assumptions and habits of thought (especially 
disciplinary isolation and chauvinism). The most 
heterogeneous teams proved the most flexible, produced 
the most creative instruments, and seemed most 
exhilarated by the intellectual exchange with newfound 
colleagues. 

The process was an eye-opener, startling even, for ■ 
many faculty participants. First, they learned they were 
to look at courses in their category in relation to a set* 
of "student goals" that they barely knew existed. Second, 
they were supposed to look for "commonalities" across 
the courses within a given category— a daunting task 
for people who had seldom thought beyond the unit 
of the individual course. It was news enough to realize 
that there were even supposed to be these connections, 
never mind finding and describing them, then building 
an assessment instrument around them. 

Problems arose: with the goals, with the ways we 
would examine for them, and with the results that 
faculty anticipated Getting clear about the specific 
content of the goals was only the first problem; then 
the teams had to reach some consensus that the goals 
were generally acceptable, and figure out how 
"appreciation** and "understanding" could be 
demonstrated. Finally, there was the temptation to bolt 



when it turned out one hadn't really been teaching these 
things at all. And there remained those principled souls, 
primarily in the humanities, who objected to the very 
idea of goals because, they believed, goals would 
inevitably trivialize the complex and ineffable things we 
taught 

The discrepancy between the new goals for general 
education and departmental practice could be pretty 
stark. The natural scientists, for example, realized they 
taught a lot of facts but much less about general 
principles of scientific thought and nearly nothing about 
the impact of science on society. The foreign language 
goals placed a strong emphasis on oral communication 
and cultural sensitivity— a reflection of the interests 
of faculty in the school of business, for example— while 
language faculty preferred to train students to read and 
analyze literature. 

Then there was the issue .of Instruments. What format 
(i.e., multiple-choice, true/false, open-ended, essay) 
should be used? What signal would a particular format 
send to students about oyr educational values? And 
what about content? Should the instrument include 
generic intellectual skills, or discipline-based knowledge, 
or both? In^hat proportions? The commercially 
available instruments turned out to be either too generic 
for us (for example, the ACT COMP or the Academic 
Profile), or too discipline-specific (the GRE). By making 
up our own instruments, we hoped to get something 
tailored to our specific curriculum. But faculty design 
of the instruments also led to one additional and 
significant benefit over outside purchase: the work 
involved everyone far more deeply in discussion of the 
curriculum itself. 
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acuity began to talk about the fact that the aims 
of a general-education course were perhaps different 
from, say, an introductory course for a prospective 
major. Or that what mattered for general education was 
perhaps less the facts regurgitated on the final exam 
than what students would still have with them five or 
ten years down the road, indeed, for the rest of their 
lives— the will and intellectual discipline, for example, 
to grapple with ethical problems. The assessment project 
forced such questions about the curriculum to the 
surface; for those faculty who taught gen-ed courses, 
the activity became a kind of examination of conscience. 

Many faculty on the project became nervous about 
the Pandora's box we appeared to be opening. A 
frequent line of argument, as instruments were being 
developed, was: I know this is in the goals, but do we 
have to include it? ("if being any number of difficult 
things: critical thinking, cultural sensitivity, and so on). 
My answer was always yes, it's in the goals, so let's look 
for the evidence. The next objection was: But we don't 
teach this. But that, it became more and more apparent 
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In my view, there is nothing wrong with assessment "driving the 
curriculum, " if we are driven toward worthwhile goals that we agree 
we ought to be achieving anyway. The trick is to make sure that all 
important goals are built in. 



to us all, was precisely the point of the project to figure 
out what we should be teaching, and then do it The 
unspoken fear, of course, is that if "we don't teach this, 0 
students will do poorly and the department will look 
bad. An assessment project needs policies for the use 
of results, to protect individuals and departments and 
leave them free to identify problems without fear of 
punishment 



i 



t's often noted that the campuses where assessment 
has been most powerful and effective— places like 
Alverno and King's College— tend to be smaller and have 
| a clearly defined teaching mission Common wisdom 
! has it that research universities, on the other hand, offer 
! distinctly uncongenial environments for assessment 
| Certainly many things at a comprehensive university 
I do work that way: the low status of undergraduate 

teaching, the lack of monetary or even symbolic rewards 
» for engagement with problems of student learning, the 
j orphan status of general education. And there's the ease 
! with which sophisticated researchers can fault any 
instrument or research design. A large, decentralized 
campus and poor communication don't help. 

Fortunately, the UConn committee had no idea when 
it started that assessment was supposed to be difficult 
or impossible on such a campus On the contrary, we 
found that some characteristics of our university- 
worked for assessment It was possible, in a place as 
large as UConn, to find many individuals with strong 
research interests and a genuine concern for teaching 
and learning? people who hungered for a project that 
legitimized their concern for students. The project 
provided things that they missed on campus, like 
reinforcement ol the value of teaching and the pleasure 
of making friends with people from other corners of 
the campus. There was the uniqueness of being on a 
committee that talked about education for a change, 
instead of about the failing* of the academic calendar 
or the number of parking spaces devoured by the new • 
sports pavilion. 

A year and a half into the project, a significant 
number of faculty participants still express skepticism 
about the value of assessment and its ability to measure 
general-education outcomes. 1 can accept that; 
skepticism, after all, is the nature of the academic beast 
But if that is their "text" on this issue, there is also a 
"subtext": by the quality of their effort, these faculty 
have demonstrated a very real commitment to students' 
education and a hope that their efforts can improve it 
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here are other issues that the UConn project 
evoked, issues by no means unique to the Storrs 
campus. One of them is the relationship between 

It/AAHEBtlums APRIL ItM 



assessment and change. I heard people on the campus 
say they didn't want to do assessment because inevitably 
it would be used as a lever to change the curriculum: 
assessment would "drive the curriculum," and faculty 
would be pressured to "teach to the test" I also heard 
assessment used as an excuse for why we couldn't 
change the curriculum: with an assessment project in 
progress, changing the "treatment" in the middle of the 
experiment would destroy the validity of the 
instruments and rencter any longitudinal data 
meaningless? 

The common denominator here seems to be that 
people resist change. But what should be the 
relationship between assessment and change? 

In my view, there is nothing wrong with assessment 
"driving the curriculum," if we are driven toward 
worthwhile goals jhat we agree we ought to be achieving 
anyway. The trick is to make sure that all important 
goals are built in, and a range of assessment methods 
are used, so that slated goals are not achieved at the 
cost of more important and complex but unstated ones. 
Second, it seems to me that under no circumstances 
may assessment be allowed to become reified, a purpose 
unto itself with no connection to the larger campus 
environment A campus (unlike a scientific laboratory) 
must change in response to new pressures and needs. 
For example, there have been calls on the Storrs 
campus to add a new "diversity" requirement to the gen- 
ed curriculum, and there have been objections to this 
modification— among them that it'll ruin the assessment 
project But assessment should serve the campus, not 
control it; to use assessment in any other way becomes 
perverse. 

The problem here is accepting contingency ... the 
contingency of a particular curriculum, or set of goals, 
or a particular instrument or method. All these things, 
to me, are working hypotheses, not ultimate definitions 
of "truth" In Lee Knefelkamp's phrase, we're dealing 
here with the difference between "the truth" and 
"truthfulness." We know very well, in the rest of our 
professional lives, that well never approach "the truth," 
but still we strive mightily to be "truthful" in our 
research and teaching. It's easy to turn the 
imperfections of a curriculum or a set of goals into an 
excuse for not even trying to assess. Nevertheless, we 
can work with them, just as inquiry in any discipline 
proceeds largely from hypotheses and theories, not 
proven laws. If we can accept this in our own research, 
why not in assessment? 

There's an even bigger "change" question now lurking 
in the wings, one raised by the project's FIPSE program 
officer. After a visit to campus, she wondered whether 
our work in assessment would be a mere "Nip on the 
screen" or lead to real change in the "campus culture." 
My God, I thought in a panic, as I read her letter, is that 
what we're supposed to do? Change the campus 
culture? Out ambitions had been far more modest But 
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/ truly didrii know what we were getting into three years ago; the power 
of assessment's questions, their bedrock fundamentalness } has dawned 

on me only gradually. 



on second thought, this is not a bad way to look at 
assessment 

"Changing the campus culture" suggests that 
assessment is ultimately not data collection or reports 
to authorities but an attitude: one that includes listening 
to students, examining our own teaching, and 
rededicating ourselves as a campus to improvement of 
undergraduate education. Obviously, assessment can't 
do this single-handedly, but it can help: it puts the right 
questions on the table. In Storrs, there are people who 
have been putting serious work into assessment for 
more than three years now. About seventy-five faculty 
members have worked on the project, either as team 
members or as reviewers of instruments, and hundreds 
more have heard of our work. Maybe someday we will 
look back and say we helped transform the campus 
culture. 
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ighteen months into the project, the six teams 
are on track and on schedule. There are instruments 
for five out of six areas of the curriculum, with the last 
set nearing completion. Most of the instruments have 
already been pilot-tested on incoming and exiting 
students. The project is finding out not only how well 
students perform in these exercises but also what they 
think of the assessment process. Often, in writing or 
in conversation, the students turn from the assessment 
to reflect on the education they've received so far— and 
that's all to the good. 

At this point in the project, the questions we began 
with— "Is the curriculum working? Is it better than what 
we had before?"— seem a little naive. We have different 
questions now: Are students able to gather, evaluate, 
and synthesize information? Do they have the literacy 
and numeracy skills they should? Can they recognize 
the rationale behind a philosophical position, even when 
they don't personally hold it? Are they capable of 
aesthetic response to a painting or a poem or a piece 
of music? Do they see connections among the courses 
they take in general education, or between their general 
education and their mayor field of study? And what, 
exactly, do the faculty do in their courses to foster these 
abilities, these habits of mind and spirit? 

These are the sorts of questions that occupy the 
project now. They can't possibly be answered in relation 
to the old curriculum because we never even asked 
them of the old curriculum. "Does it work?" was a good 
and necessary starting point, but we had to go beyond 
it 

I truly didn't know what we were getting into three 
years ago; the power of assessment's questions, their 
bedrock fundamentalness, has dawned on me only 
gradually. For me and others, the project became a 
journey of personal and intellectual exploration at the 
misty fringes of what we know about education— 



intensely personal, unsettling, difficult Not all of us feel 
comfortable with this sort of thing, and it's sometimes 
tempting to just turn and run. Indeed, the project seems 
to have pushed at least one faculty member I know 
closer to early retirement 

I sympathize, but this discomfort is not unique to 
assessment and it shouldn't bog us down. Almost ten 
years ago, the eminent feminist scholar Peggy Mcintosh 
published an article called "Warning: The New 
Scholarship on Women May Be Hazardous to Your Ego." 
She noticed that even the most well-intentioned faculty 
often reacted defensively to the suggestion that, say, a 
reading list of all-white, all-male authors was 
"unbalanced"; after all, these academics had put years 
of effort into producing th,e best scholarship and 
teaching they could— and now women's studies was 
telling them that their work, because it overlooked half 
the human race, was fundamentally flawed. Once she 
said it of course, the problem was utterly obvious. And 
yet somehow, they'd never noticed. It was the perfect 
moment for denial and retreat 

Assessment is a little like* that We've invested vast 
amounts of time and effort in our teaching— happily 
or grudgingly as the case may be— and then assessment 
comes along and asks us a set of truly fundamental 
questions about teaching that we've never even bothered 
to deal with. Suddenly a raking light is cast over the 
work of an entire career. It's devastating, or can be. But 
realizations like that aren't the end of the world, any 
more than they were in women's studies. After the initial 
shock, there are wonderful opportunities for new 
thinking, experimentation, renewal, growth. If we want 
our students to grow, surely we owe it to them to keep 
on growing ourselves. 
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kt the risk of turning this little essay into a homily, 
it strikes me that ultimately, perhaps, for both faculty 
and students, assessment is the embodiment of humility, 
honesty, and democracy in academe. If we want students 
to admit candidly the limits of their own knowledge and 
work to expand then, we must find the courage to do 
likewise. If we expect students to engage the ideas of 
others, we must show that same respect and 
seriousness. If we want students to learn from us. we 
must be willing, in a spirit of equity, to learn from them 
and from their assessments of us. 

The question "How do we know it'll work?" can be 
asked not only of a curriculum but of assessment itself. 
The answer is that we don't know whether it'll work. 
That depends, as Pat Hutchings and Ted Marchese are 
wont to say, not on assessment itself but on the people 
who carry it out I agree with that; I would only add my 
own corollary: "Given the right people, it may very well 
work— in ways utterly different from what you expected 
when you started." ■ 
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UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
ASSESSMENT OF GENERAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



This report provides some brief background in- 
formation on the University of Connecticut's As- 
sessment of General Education Project. It 
summarizes the activity of the second year of the 
project, and outlines the proposed activity for the 
project's third and final year. 



_ OVERVIEW 

The UConn project consists of assessment in six 
general education goal areas: Science and Tech- 
nology, Foreign Languages, Culture and Modern 
Society, Social Science and Comparative 
Analysis, Philosophical and Ethical Analysis, and 
Literature and the Arts. Within each area, stu- 
dents are required to take certain general educa- 
tion courses, or to select from a menu of courses 
in a particular area. The project aims at providing 
some information on the following research ques- 
tions: 



1. Does the level of performance in these genera! 

education areas improve with increasing time 
in the University? 

2. Does the number of courses laken in a general 

education area predict improved perfor- 
mance in that area? 

3. Do the facrlty involved in general education 

courses agree with the goal statements lor 
that area? 

4. Do students feel that general education 
provides them with benefits? 



In each goal area, a faculty committee has been 
charged with creating and revising appropriate 
test instruments. The basic research design 
originally proposed for this project calls for com- 
paring incoming with exiting students on perfor- 
mance in the goal areas, and comparing exiting 
students who have taken more courses within 



each area with students who have taken fewer. 
This design addresses research questions 1 & 2. 

Research questions 3 & 4 represent an expansion 
of the original project, and are the result of ex- 
perience gained during the first and second year 
of this project. It has become increasingly clear 
that faculty acceptance of the assessment process 
is critical. The primary precondition for this ac- 
ceptance (necessary, but not sufficient) is agree- 
ment with the goals of general education. Thus 
research question 3 was added. 

Research question 4 grew from informal student 
comments about the testing process and the 
general education curriculum. To adequately as- 
sess the impact of general education, it is neces- 
sary to look beyond pure performance measures. 
Two general areas of student subjective response 
have been added to the project: student feelings 
about the costs (such as curriculum rigidity, lack 
of "relevance" of courses) and benefits (broader 
understanding, preparation for the future) of 
general education; and self- perceptions of ability 
to know or perform within the areas represented 
by the general education curriculum. 

The project is funded by a grant from the Fund for 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education 
(FIPSE) and the University of Connecticut 
Provost's Office. The project director for the first 
18 months of the project was Barbara Wright 
(Modern and Classical Languages); during the 
final 18 months of the project the director will be 
James Watt (Communication Sciences). 



REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND FINDINGS 
OF THE FIRST TWO YEARS 



First year activities are summarized in the accom- 
panying article by Barbara Wright. 



Much of the activity in the second year centered 
around the first cycle of data collection (1148 
incoming Freshman and 342 Juniors and Seniors 
were tested), and the revision of the test forms. 
The results of this activity will be discussed in 
terms of their bearing on the research questions. 

Analyses addressing each of the four research 
questions have been carried out. These analyses 
are based on pilot data, or are at a preliminary 
stage of analysis. They have two purposes: pilot 
testing of data handling and analytical proce- 
dures, as a preparation for the third year's more 
rigorous data collection activities; and as a "first- 
pass" view of the data, for generating additional 
analytical questions. 

The results presented here must be qualified as 
very preliminary in nature. Some, like the ad- 
vanced student responses to the performance in- 
struments in the six goal areas, are based on small 
numbers of respondents; some of these perfor- 
mance instruments have since been revised to 
improve their reliability and validity, and thus will 
not be used in the final data collection. In the 
student self-efficacy study, not all data have been 
entered into the analysis, nor have complete 
analyses which detail student responses to par- 
ticular specific goals been conducted. Likewise, 
the student focus group data has not been com- 
pletely analyzed for its full richness. 

'i nc analyses should be viewed as indicative of the 
kinds of analyses which will be conducted in the 
final stages of this project. They illustrate the 
ways in which we will attempt to answer the re- 
search questions, rather than providing an answer 
to the research questions. It may be legitimate to 
draw some tentative conclusions from the entire 
pattern of results, but it is definitely not valid to 
interpret a single statistic or table entry. 

1. Does the level of performance in these general 
education areas improve with increasing time 
in the University? 

With the exception of the Cornell Z test (the only 
standardized test used in any of the goal area 
groups), instruments used in this first round of 
tests were the original, unrevised drafts and con- 
tain some items found by committee members to 



be invalid or unreliable. These results are thus 
"noisy" and should be viewed with caution. 

Overall mean performance scores increased from 
incoming Freshmen to advanced students in ah 
but one of the measurment instruments. Because 
of the small numbers of advanced students tested 
with any single instrument, none of these in- 
dividual results reach conventional levels of 
statistical significance. However, it is extremely 
unlikely that this overall pattern of positive 
change occurred by chance alone. (In fact, the 
odds are less than 1000 to 1 that all changes 'in the 
locally prepared instruments should have been in 
the positive direction, if there were no actual 
performance gains). 

We thus have some tentative support for conclud- 
ing that there are increasing levels of perfor- 
mance in the general education goal areas. These 
improvements occur between the time the stu- 
dent enters the University and the time he/she 
approaches exit. However, this result could be 
due to increased maturity, general life ex- 
perience, or some other maturational explana- 
tion. The following research question addresses 
this effect more clearly. 

2. Does the number of courses taken in a general 
education area predict improved perfor- 
mance in that area? 

This is a critical question in the evaluation of the 
general education curriculum. It cannot be 
answered with any great degree of confidence 
using this preliminary data. 

The pilot analysis combined some information 
from student records with the data obtained from 
advanced students. Student SAT scores at 
University entry, current semester standing, and 
grade points obtained in general education cour- 
ses in each of the goal areas were obtained for 
each of the students. 

To isolate the effect of general education courses 
from alternative explanations for student perfor- 
mance, three general explanations for student 
performance were considered: individual 
abilities; general maturation and experience; and 
academic courses taken. Individual abilities were 
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represented by student SAT scores. Maturation 
and experience were represented by the student's 
semester standing. Coursework was represented 
by the student's grade points in each goal area. 

These three blocks of variables were introduced 
in a hierarchical multiple regression. Because of 
the small numbers of students, very few of the 
individual coefficients were statistically sig- 
nificant. Again, interpretation must be confined 
to a qualitative assessment of the pattern of 
results, not to any single finding. 

Even with this caveat, some general patterns do 
emerge from this analysis. Individual abilities 
(represented by SAT scores) do predict much of 
the variance in performance. This is not a revela- 
tion, but it does provide some basic assurance of 
the overall low-level validity of the performance 
tests: students who had better abilities as high 
school seniors do better on the tests. 

For the most part, maturity and experience, as 
represented by semester standing, accounts for 
only a very small part of the variance in perfor- 
mance. This finding is circumstantial evidence 
that at least some of the performance gain is due 
to coursework, and not to general maturity 
processes. 

The amount of student coursework and the level 
of performance in these courses within the in- 
dividual goal areas does not seem particularly 
predictive of performance on the assessment in- 
strument in the same goal area. This would seem 
to argue against the effectiveness of the courses 
in the general education curriculum, and to con- 
tradict the conclusions drawn from the previous 
comparison between incoming Freshmen and ad- 
vanced students which found tentative evidence 
of performance gains. But examining the effect of 
ALL general education courses taken by a stu- 
dent on performance provides a different picture: 
there appears to be some modest effect produced 
by the cumulative number of general education 
courses in all areas taken by a student, and by the 
level of student performance in all general educa- 
tion courses. 

This is a very interesting finding, if it is substan- 
tiated in the data analysis conducted in the final 



year of the project. It would argue that general 
education effects are seen across goal area boun- 
daries, rather than within the course groupings. 
We may be seeing the synergistic effect of a 
diverse general education curriculum. 

We will be most interested in investigating this 
finding in the final year of this project. 



3. Do the faculty involved in general education 
courses agree with the goal statements for 
that area? 



During the second year of the project, 676 general 
education faculty members were surveyed con- 
cerning their agreement with the general educa- 
tion goal statements, Fourty-seven percent of the 
faculty responded. The responses showed strong 
faculty agreement on the basic goals of general 
education. 

For all seven core areas there were no significant 
differences due to faculty status or number of 
times an instructor had taught a general education 
course. 

Overall, it seems that most faculty in all goal areas 
agree that the previously developed student goals 
and course guidelines <*re important irrespective 
of their status or experience, and they agree to a 
remarkable degree on the relative importance of 
each goal. 



4. Do students feel that general education 
provides them with benefits? 



Two projects have been conducted to investigate 
this research question. The first elicited com- 
ments from students about their views and 
opinions concerning general education. The 
second investigated student perceptions of their 
own abilities. 

Focus group interviewing was conducted to deter- 
mine student subjective responses to general 
education. Forty-four Freshmen and Seniors 
from diverse academic departments participated 
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in eight focus group discussions led by student 
moderators trained in this methodology by Leslie 
Snyder, a Communication Sciences professor 
who also interpreted the results of the videotaped 
interviews. Seniors in both Liberal Arts (who had 
taken a curriculum much like the general educa- 
tion curriculum) and those in the professional 
schools and colleges (who had not) were 
recruited. Students openly discussed their im- 
pressions of general educaton and experiences 
with the general education course requirements. 

The students accepted the idea of the general 
education requirements. None of the students 
advocated their abolition. Students recognized 
that the goals of the general education require- 
ments are to give them a broad education. Some 
Freshmen and a few Seniors, though, perceived 
the requirements as a burden that had to be 
shouldered if they wished to graduate. More 
positively, many Seniors reported that they 
changed their perspective over time, coming to 
value what they previously endured. 

A common student criterion for evaluating the 
worth of a general education area was its potential 
application to future work. This opinion was held, 
despite the general acceptance of the idea that the 
general education requirement is meant to 
broaden students' interests and knowledge. 
Thus, students seem conflicted between the 
desire for a liberal education and for one that is 
specialized. A sort of compromise view was that 
the general education courses can help students 
decide their major, but once they have chosen a 
major, they should not be required to take addi- 
tional general education courses. 

At many points in the conversations, students had 
a hard time separating the concept of general 
education from the execution of particular cour- 
ses. When they showed resentment of taking a 
course in a category they did not value, they 
tended to choose the course with the reputation 
of being easiest, but then focused on the fact that 
they did not think they learned anything. Cheat- 
ing, foreign teaching assistants with English lan- 
guage problems, and very large lecture sections, 
while attributes of particular courses, were as- 
sociated with their opinion of the requirements as 
a whole. 



Overall, the abstract principle of general educa- 
tion was accepted. However, there was much dis- 
cussion over the value and execution of specific 
courses in each goal area. In general, skills cour- 
ses, such as writing and languages, were ap- 
preciated. Mathematics was the exception, 
suffering from a common view that some people 
cannot handle mathematics, and that the courses 
are poorly taught. None of the students men- 
tioned the general principles and problem solving 
procedures that can be learned in math courses. 
Instead, math skills beyond balancing a check- 
book were seen as irrelevant for those in non- 
technical fields. 

Among the other categories, the social sciences 
and history seemed to be accepted as worthwhile 
by nearly everyone. In these categories, students 
wanted more choice of courses, or courses that 
were taught in a better manner. 

There was much more debate about science and 
literature and art. Both categories were labeled 
by some students as irrelevant, but both also had 
their advocates. Some Seniors regretted not 
paying more attention during these courses, or 
not having taken them if they were not required. 
The Seniors expressing the latter sentiment 
seemed more intellectually curious, and to have 
an overall appreciation for a broad education, 
whereas the former admitted to being recent con- 
verts to the idea of valuing knowledge for 
knowledge's sake. 

Suggestions about the selection and execution of 
the courses included: a computer course require- 
ment, improving the English- speaking abilities of 
foreign teaching assistants, and providing more 
sections of writing courses. Some of these sugges- 
tions have already been implemented or are being 
add r ossed by the faculty and administration. 

Finally, the change of heart expressed by many 
Seniors suggests that there may be an opportunity 
for Seniors to try to create a more receptive at- 
titude toward the general education require- 
ments among incoming Freshmen. One way 
which they might achieve this is through peer 
counseling at orientation, when Freshmen are 
choosing their courses. 
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Students* perceptions of their own abilities were 
measured using self-efficacy tests developed by 
Steven Owen (Educational Psychology) from the 
goal statements in each of the six areas. Data have 
been collected from about 300 Freshmen and 
about 300 Seniors, This data has just been col- 
lected and the results are preliminary. 

In general, students showed small increases in 
perceived self-efficacy between their Freshman 
and Senior years in the majority of goal areas. 
Most of the interesting analyses, which track the 
change in self-efficacy through the intermediate 
stages of the students' academic careers, and 
those which break down self-efficacy to individual 
sub-goals within each area, remain to be done. 



ACTIVITIES PLANNED FOR YEAR 3 



Between June, 1990 and May,1991, we will test 
about 1500 incoming Freshmen and 600 ad- 
vanced students. Revised test instruments will be 
used in most of the goal areas. The student sample 
for the advanced students will be drawn randomly 
from student records- Quota sammpling will be 
used to ensure a sample representative of the 
student population on semester standing and 
major. Each upper division student will complete 
two 50-minute test instruments in a single testing 
session, giving 1200 instrument responses. The 
1500 Freshmen will each complete a single test 
instrument. Freshmen will not be sampled, but all 
incoming Freshmen attending the June orienta- 
tion session will be tested- All students will be 
tested under controled conditions. This data will 
be used to obtain more detailed and dependable 
answers to the research questions. 

In Fall, 1990, we also anticipate interviewing 
three groups of faculty: faculty who teach general 
education courses; those in departments who 
teach such courses, but who do not teach them 
themselves; and faculty from other departments, 
particularly the professional schools. We will be 
looking for differential evalu ations of the general 
education curriculum; awareness of the goals of 
general education; diffusion of discussion about 
general education to faculty members not in- 



volved in teaching such courses; and differential 
evaluations of the usefulness of general educa- 
tion. 

These groups will serve two purposes: they will 
provide us with additional information about the 
faculty view of general education; and they will 
serve to further stimulate faculty discussion of the 
general education curriculum. Just as a Univer- 
sity-wide colloquium held in Fall, 1989 promoted 
debate of the general education curriculum, we 
expect participation in these focus groups to 
produce "backward diffusion" of discussion to the 
academic departments. 

The student and faculty focus groups will be fur- 
ther analyzed, with a view to identifying areas of 
agreement and disagreement between faculty and 
students about the goals and curriculum of 
general education. 



PREPARED BY THE GENERAL EDUCATION EVALUATION 
PROJECT STAFF. 

October, 1990, 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL EDUCA TION ASSESSMENT PROJECT 



September, 1991 



Project Background 

During the 1988-1989 academic year, 50 faculty 
members served on six General Education Goal 
Area committees. Each committee created a set 
of General Education Test Instruments to assess 
student achievement of general education goals 
in its area. The six goal areas were: 

Foreign Languages 

Literature and the Arts 

Culture and Modern Society 

Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 

Social Sciences and Comparative Analysis 

Science and Technology 



During the 1989-90 academic year, these test 
instruments were pilot tested and revised by the 
goal area committees. During the 1990-91 
academic year, the final test instruments were 
used to collect the data from which the results 
outlined below were obtained. 

What follows is a brief summary of the project 
and its most prominent findings. The full techni- 
cal report for this project will be available in late 
October, 1991. 



Students Tested 

1694 incoming Freshmen were tested during 
the summer orientation period in 1990. These 
students were not sampled. They were the 
majority of incoming Freshmen for the 1990 class. 
" ich student completed one general education 
issessment test instmmcnt. 
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585 upper division students were randomly 
sampled from enrollment records. The resulting 
sample was proportionally representative of the 
university student population by college or school 
and by major. Each student completed two 
general education assessment test instruments 
from different general education goal areas 
during a single 2-hour test session. 1170 test 
forms were obtained from these students. 



Measurements 

Basic Abilities: SAT Verbal and SAT Math 
scores obtained for each student from the student 
records database were used as indicators of 
students' basic ability levels before entering the 
University. 

Foreign Language Experience: The number of 
years of high school foreign language taken was 
used as an indicator of past experience in foreign 
languages. 

Semester Standing: This was set to 0 for incom- 
ing Freshmen, and its value was obtained from 
student records for upper division students. 
Semester standing was used as a surrogate in- 
dicator of both maturity and general university 
experience. 

Overall Test Score: This was the test score for 
the student on one of the 17 General Education 
Assessment Instrument Forms. All scores were 
converted to a percentage basis. For some 
analyses, the scores were converted to standard 
scores (z-scores), based on the mean and standard 
deviation for each form. 

Goal Scores: These were computed from a 
subset of items on each Assessment Instrument 
Form. Test items to construct these scores were 
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identified by the General Education Goal Area 
committee which constructed the forms as being 
indicators of achievement on one or more of the 
General Education goals for the Area covered by 
the test form. These scores were also converted 
to percentages and z-scores. 

Course Experience and Performance in General 
Education: For each student, grade records were 
examined, and the grades and credits for all cour- 
ses which fulfilled general education require- 
ments were used. Grade points for all courses 
were summed to give an overall grade point value 
for all courses taken in the General Education 
curriculum. Grade points are computed by mul- 
tiplying the number of credits for a course (typi- 
cally 1-3) by the grade (in the standard 4.0 scale) 
for the course. Grade points, rather than grade 
point average, were used as an indicator of cur- 
riculum experience, since they combine both the 
number of credits taken with the quality of per- 
formance in the courses. 

Course Experience and Performance in Goal 
Areas: Grade points for v nch of the 6 general 
education goal areas were considered separately. 
These were computed for each student by the 
procedure outlined above. These scores were 
used in analyses which examined the goal areas 
separately. Grade points for Q (quantitative) and 
W (writing) courses were also obtained. 

Course Experience and Performance in Other 
Courses: Grade points for all non-General 
Education courses were also computed. This 
variable indicates both the extent and quality of 
the student's academic experience with courses 
outside the general education curriculum. 



Differences Between Freshmen and 
Upper Division Students 

• Upper division students had significantly 
higher high school SAT Verbal (503 vs. 472) 
and SAT Math (556 vs. 537) scores. This 
indicates selective attrition during the 
Freshman and Sophomore year of students 
who had lower math and verbal abilities 
when they entered the University. All com- 
parisons of Freshmen and upper division 
student performance will include the effect 
of this attrition, unless statistical controls are 
used. 

• Averaging across all general education 
areas, upper division students scored sig- 
nificantly higher than did Freshmen (Over- 
all mean = 53% for upper division students 
versus 45% for Freshmen). This difference 
includes effects of attrition of poorer stu- 
dents, growing maturity, general curriculum 
effects, as well as the effects of the general 
education curriculum. 

• The better performance of upper division 
students appeared in all general education 
areas except Philosophy and Ethical 
Analysis, and a majority of the goals in each 
area showed significant improvements: 



% Goals 
with Im- 



GEN. ED. AREA 


Fresh- 
men 


Upper 
Div. 


prove- 
ment 


Science and Technology 


42% 


53% 


100% 


Philosophy and Ethical Analysis 47% 51% 
(Difference not statistically significant) 


64% 


Social Science and Comparative 
Analysis 


56% 


71% 


92% 


Foreign Languages 


46% 


51% 


63% 


Culture and Modern Society 


28% 


31% 


50% 


Literature and the Arts 


50% 


62% 


100% 
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Effects of the Total General 
Education Curriculum 

The first step in a more detailed examination 
of the effects of the General Education cur- 
riculum is to separate the effects of students' 
initial abilities, selective attrition, maturity, and 
performance in non-General Education courses 
from the General Education curriculum effects. 
To do this, simultaneous regression models, 
which include statistical controls for each of these 
factors, were constructed. In these models, the 
effects of each of the individual factors are 
separated from the effects of the other factors, so 
we can see the independent effects of each factor, 
with the influence of all other factors removed. 
The dependent variable in these models was the 
standard score for the General Education Assess- 
ment Instrument, computed using the overall 
mean and standard deviation for that instrument. 

• Across all general education areas, for all 
students (Freshmen and upper division) the 
best predictor of performance (beta = .26) 
was the SAT Verbal score. The SAT Math 
score did not predict performance. This 
may reflect the fact that many of the general 
education test instruments required high 
levels of verbal processing. It might also 
indicate that general verbal abilities are 
critical to performance of the tasks as- 
sociated with general education outcomes. 

• The second best predictor was the grade 
points earned in all areas of the general 
education curriculum (beta = .17). This is 
clear evidence for the positive association of 
the General Education curriculum with per- 
formance on the assessment instruments, in- 
dependent of students* SAT score differen- 
ces, selective attrition, differences in general 
maturity, and performance in other parts of 
the curriculum. 

• The third best predictor was performance in 
other, non-general education courses (beta 
= .14). This indicates some relationship 
between performance in the general cur- 
riculum and student performance on the as- 
sessment instruments, even when initial 
abilities, maturity, and general education 
curriculum effects are held constant. 



• Q-course experience and performance 
(grade points) were significant predictors of 
performance on the assessment instru- 
ments, independent of the effects of all other 
General Education courses; W-course ex- 
perience and performance were not predic- 
tive. This could be the result of the quantita- 
tive nature of some performance items in 
the science and technology and social scien- 
ces areas. 

• No effects of maturity or university ex- 
perience, as indicated by semester standing, 
were detected. The curriculum effects seen 
above are unlikely to be simple maturation 
effects. 

Curriculum Effects Within Each Goal 
Area 

Student performance was also examined within 
each of the six General Education groups in 
separate analyses. The same regression models 
used above were applied to each of the six general 
education groups. SAT scores, semester standing 
(maturity), and grade points for courses within 
the General Education group were used to 
predict the student performance on the General 
Education Assessment Instrument for that 
General Education group. 

• Experience and performance in the General 
Education curriculum in a specific group 
was a significant predictor of performance 
only for the areas of Foreign Languages and 
Science and Technology. 

• Coupling this finding with the generally 
positive results shown by the total General 
Education curriculum, when courses in all 
groups were considered as a whole, we con- 
clude that the effects of the General Educa- 
tion curriculum appear to cut across the six 
boundaries of the University of Connecticut 
General Education course groupings. 
Academic performance in courses in one 
General Education group frequently 
predicted test performance levels in other 
groups. The General Education groupings 
appear to be artificial, and the general 
education curriculum is better seen as a 
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single entity, rather than as six separate 
groups of courses. 

• For Foreign Languages, the amount high 
school experience in foreign languages was 
a very strong predictor of performance on 
the General Education Assessment Instru- 
ments for incoming Freshmen, as expected. 
However, this effect did not persist. For 
upper division students, the amount of high 
school language taken did not predict per- 
formance at a significant level (beta = .05), 
while the University course experience and 
performance (grade points) in foreign lan- 
guages courses was a strong and significant 
predictor (beta = .24). 



Individual Goals 

Goals within each general education group 
were examined by using standardized goal scores. 
The following goals showed significant positive 
effects due to the General Education curriculum, 
when all other factors (initial abilities, attrition, 
maturity, and academic experience and perfor- 
'mance outside General Education courses) were 
statistically controlled: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

• In the modern languages, acquire an active 
vocabulary of approximately 1,500 lexical 
units and passive recognition of ap- 
proximately 3,000 more. 

• In the modern languages, achieve balanced 
development of speaking, listening, reading 
and writing skills at the novice level 
("novice" level means ability to communi- 
cate on simple, concrete topics and includes 
a high frequency of grammatical and seman- 
tic inaccuracies). 

• Acquire an inclusive perspective on the tar- 
get culture(s), one which ranges from artistic 
accomplishments to details of everyday life. 

• Understand the concept of ethnocentrism 
and be able to identify its impact on the 
student's own views and behavior. 



• Understand the interaction between the 
foreign culture and the student's own in such 
areas as literature, art, music, philosophy, 
history and the sciences. 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

• View literature and the arts as integral to all 
of human life and society, and not merely as 
the special interest of artists or an elite few. 

CULTURE AND MODERN SOCIETY 

• Have an inclusive perspective on the cul- 
tures and societies studied, recognizing not 
only accomplishments of elites but the skills 
and contributions of all classes and social 
groups. 

• Compare specific characteristics (e.g. 
professions, institutions) of Euroamerican 
societies with those same characteristics in 
other societies. 

PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICAL ANALYSIS 

• No significant effect of the General Educa- 
tion curriculum was obtained for any of the goals 
in this area. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES AND COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS 

• Evaluate Western social science theories 
and perspectives about human behavior 
through comparative analysis. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

• Interpret numerical information, predict fu- 
ture outcomes based on numerical data, 
generalize from numerical and statistical 
data, solve numerical problems. 

• Give examples of basic facts and theories of 
one discipline, distinguish basic science 
from technological implications, deduce in- 
formation from scientific and technical 
facts. 

Since some goals had only a few associated 
General Education Assessment Instrument items 
(a few goals had no items at all, and so could not 
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be included in the statistical tests), and since the 
test items were sometimes only loosely related to 
the associated goal, the above tests of individual 
goals should be cautiously interpreted. In par- 
ticular, lack of significant curriculum effects does 
not provide sufficient evidence to conclude that 
the particular goal is not being met. Nonsig- 
nificant results may be due to the particular As- 
sessment Instrument items used, rather than to 
the curriculum. However, goals which showed 
nonsignificant curriculum effects should be close- 
ly inspected to determine the likely reason for the 
lack of relationship between students' curriculum 
and performance on goal test items. 



Implications of the Results 

• The existing general education curriculum 
has clear positive effects on student perfor- 
mance on the General Education Assess- 
ment Instruments. 

• Curriculum effects are not isolated within 
General Education course groupings. 
Courses taken in one area affect perfor- 
mance in other areas. 

• While most general education goals show 
improvement between University entry and 
the Upper Division, much of this improve- 
ment can be attributed to selective attrition 
of students who had poorer math and verbal 
abilities when they entered the University. 
Fewer of the goals show significant improve- 
ment due to the curriculum when the effects 
of attrition are controlled. However, many 
goals show clear effects of the General 
Education curriculum, even when controls 
for attrition and maturity are applied. 

• The General Education goals, curriculum, 
and Assessment Instruments should be ex- 
amined in light of these results. In par- 
ticular, the following actions seem war- 
ranted: 



1) Expansion of the general education goals to 
include more specific and concrete out- 
comes which are to be expected from the 
general education curriculum. 

2) Revision of the General Education Assess- 
ment Instruments to reflect these concrete 
outcomes and to reflect the fact that general 
education outcomes cut across goal area 
boundaries. This will improve the validity of 
the test instruments, remove some redun- 
dancy in the instruments, and give more 
definitive tests of goal achievement. Test 
instruments should be collapsed across goal 
areas to provide simpler, but still com- 
prehensive instrument s, rather than six goal 
area tests. 

3) Development of course revisions and/or new 
courses to address goals which show no ef- 
fect of the General Education curriculum, 
providing that this lack of effect cannot be 
attributed to deficiencies in the General 
Education Assessment Instruments. 
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